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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Postage-Stamp Countries (pp. 9, 10) 

How We Live in Andorra (pp. 11, 12) 

Conquest of Space (p. 13) 

Right This Way (p. 14)—For Reluctant Readers 


“CONQUEST OF SPACE” 


As a result of the announcement this month (see news 
story, page 6), of plans for a U. S. “Earth-satellite” to be 
launched in 1957, this issue has been designed to explain 
various aspects of planning for future flight. On the Science 
News page, page 7, note the drawing of aviation experts’ 
ideas of the “airport of the future.” The cover and page 13 
deal with the newly-released movie, Conquest of Space, 
based on a book’ co-authored by Willy Ley, 
“space flight” scientist. 


well-known 


CRITICAL THINKING 


To the teacher: Young people of today have a veritable 
flood of books, magazines, radio, and TV programs, all de- 
voted to adventures in space. 

Ask the boys and girls to tell about some of their favorite 
programs and stories. Then ask if they know which parts 
have some scientific basis and in which parts the author 
uses his imagination. 

Make clear that it is perfectly all right to project beyond 
the known facts as long as author and audience realize that 
it is fiction. 

In this connection you might mention Jules Verne; books 
he wrote many years ago would now be called science fic- 
tion, and have in many cases foretold inventions which have 
been developed and put to practical use. 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea, now made into a movie, was written when 
few people believed submarines were possible. 


Postage-Stamp Countries 
SOCIODRAMA 


Aims: 1. To give the students greater understanding of 
several small countries. 
2. To provide practice in discussion. 





NEXT ISSUE: APRIL 6 
As many schools will be in recess for midsemester 
holidays, Junior Scholastic will not publish next week. 
Your next issue will be dated April 6, 1955. 











3. To correlate social studies and the language arts. 

To the pupils: Divide into five groups, each group choos- 
ing one of the countries on which to make a special study. 
Read the theme article in its entirety but pay special atten- 
tion to the country you have selected. The reading may be 
done silently or orally. 

At the end of the reading, you may wish to discuss the 
country within your own group. Some members of the group 
may wish to go to the library and do further research on 
the country you have chosen, finding pictures to show to the 
class. Others of the group may wish to draw a large outline 
map and use that when discussing the country you have 
chosen. 

You will wish to be thoroughly informed on the size of 
the country you have chosen. (Give some illustration of size 
in comparison with places in or near your home town.) 

Other points on which to be carefully prepared are the 
boundaries of your country, general geographical aspects— 
whether it is mountainous, the climate, the language spoken, 
sources of income, the age of your country, the size of the 
population, and any unusual and interesting facts about it. 

After you feel thoroughly prepared on your own country, 
reread the information about the others, and make up at least 
one question to ask about each one. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

One person representing each country will take his place 
at the front of the room, wearing a sign showing which 
country he represents. This group will talk together about 
the interesting fact that such small countries have managed 
to keep their freedom while the large ones around them 
have been involved in frequent wars. 

Then this group may start a conversation to find out more 
about one another's countries, using the questions they have 
prepared ahead of time as a starting point and going on 
from there with impromptu conversation. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


Aims: 1. To find ways of reporting on an article that will 
give incentive to sifting its content for information. 

2. To develop skill in imaginative writing. 

To the pupils: Pretend you have just gone into business 
for yourself and are eager to succeed. You have opened a 
travel agency. Now you want to lure as many people as pos- 
sible to travel in the countries described in the theme article. 

Look over the article again and pick out several things 
you most wanted to see. Then write about them in the style 
of a travel folder. 

Keep in mind you must capture the interest of your pros- 
pective customers quickly or they will throw your folder 
into the wastebasket unread. 
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April 6, 1955 
Theme Article: Peru 
World Friendship: 1 Live in Tingo Maria 
Spotlight on America: Cable repair ship 
Francie’s Schoolmates: England 


April 13, 1955 
Theme Article: Chile 
In Teacher Edition: Announcement of next semes- 


ter’s program 











LETTER WRITING 

To the teacher: If there are French or Spanish classes in 
your school, here is a splendid opportunity for cooperative 
work. Obtain the support of the foreign language teacher 
for your project. Then have your pupils draft a letter to 
Rose Marie and to Alberto. If the translation into French or 
Spanish is to be done by pupils from another class, a com- 
mittee of students from your group should plan to give a 
little talk to the language class telling why they are writing 
the letters, why they need the help, and answering any 
questions that they can about the country of Andorra. 

The Spanish or French students should come to your class 
in turn to read the letter in the foreign language and answer 
any questions your class may have. Your pupils may at the 


same time learn a few words or phrases of the language. 


Right This Way 

To the teacher: This week's article will be excellent to 
use with less able readers. 

First let them practice reading it with you so they will be 
able to read it smoothly. Then assign a question to one child 
and an answer to another. 

When they 
class. The person assigned will read the first question, and 


are prepared, ask them to come before the 


call upon those of his classmates who indicate they have a 
solution. When everyone who wishes to has offered an 
answer, the person to whom it was assigned will read the 
answer given in Junior Scholastic. Then the next question 
will be read. 


JAMESTOWN: Gremlins are still getting into our date of the 
first permanent settlement in the American colonies (March 2 
Teacher Edition). The first settlers at Jamestown, Va., 
May 14, 1607 


landed on 
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Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Which is farther from where you're sitting: Mars, Jupi- 
ter’s eighth moon, or Earth’s moon? (Jupiter's eighth moon) 

2. When the moon is about 240,000 miles from Earth, 
how many days would it take for Gen. Merritt’s 20,000-mph 
space ship to get there? (half a day) 

3. Is the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in Panama, Mexico, or 
Canada? (Mexico) 

4. Would the “Earth-satellite” that the U. S. hopes to 
launch in 1957 be as big as the moon, as big as Jupiter, or 
as big as a large ball? (as big as a large ball) 

5. In what state is the Mojave Desert? (California) 

6. Which of these famous landmarks did Francie see on 
her visit to France: Matterhorn, Arc de Triomphe, St. Peter's 
Church? (Are de Triomphe) 

7. Which of these is the smallest: Luxembourg, Liechten- 
stein, or Vatican City? (Vatican City) 

8. What country is on a mountain entirely surrounded 
by Italy? (San Marino) 

9. Is Andorra in the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the Apen- 
nines? (the Pyrenees) 

10. To go to Monaco, would you climb the Andes Moun- 
tains, sail along the Mediterranean Sea, or fly north from 
London? (sail along the Mediterranean Sea) 





Answers to March 23 Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 17) 
ACROSS: 1-East; 5-Ste.; 8-Clay; 9-teed; 10-air; 11-henna; 12- 
apex; 14-T. M.; 15-the; 16-ash; 18-my; 19-rust; 21-altos; 23-ray; 
26-rein; 27-Vice; 28-yrs.; 29-apes. 
DOWN: 1-E. C. A.; 2-Ali; 3-Sarah; 4-ty; 5-Sen; 6-tenth; 7- 
Edam; 9-Texas; 1l-he; 13-Peron; 15-Tyler; 17-strip; 18-Mary; 
20-U. S.; 22-’tis; 24-acre; 25-yes; 27-Va. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. POSTAGE-STAMP COUNTRIES—A. (25 points): 1-1 
2-2: 3-3; 4-4: 5-5. B. (40 points): 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-T 
7-F; 8-T. 
2. NEWS HEADLINES (25 points): 1-Mojave; 2-Indonesia; 
3-Jupiter’s; 4-Paper; 5-Mexico. 
3. NUMBER, PLEASE! (10 points): 1-325; 2-420. 





Tools for Teachers 


Chile 
Apr. 13th in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Introduction to Chile, 1953, free; Chile 
1950, 10¢; The Araucanians, 1945, 10¢, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Our South American Neighbors, by Frances Car- 
penter, $2.08 (American Book, 1950). Other Young Ameri- 
cans, by Delia Goetz, $3.50 (Morrow, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “Trouble on U. S. Doorstep,” U. S. News & 
World Report, Oct. 29, 1954. “Crisis and Seven-Peso Eggs,” 
Newsweek, Oct. 4, 1954. “Is It the Crisis Point?” Business 
Week, May 22, 1954. 

FILMS: Chile, 10 minutes, sale or rent, Instructional 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. Life and 
work of the people. Andes—Chile’s Barrier, 10 minutes, sale, 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd. Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. Effect of Andes Mountains on climate, 
resources, and boundaries. 
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hat does 
it take to Get 
pictures 
ike this 


Ivs mostly the simple 
business of having your 
camera with you when 
pictures “‘happen.”’ An eye 
for pictures helps, of course. 
And a good hand with a camera. 





But a good eye and hand don’t amount to 
much if your camera is back home on the shelf. 


So, for pictures that are both stoppers and 
keepers, keep your camera loaded and handy. 


Kodak Cameras have a lot of built-in 
know-how. They’re fun to use, too. And Kodak 
Film has what it takes. 

9 First choice of beginners 
/ ih and experts alike — Kodak 
Lm Verichrome Film for black- 
tt me and-white snapshots. Now 
available in Kodak's thrifty 
Duo-Pak—one roll for your 
camera —one for a spare. 
In the popular sizes 620, 
120, 127. 


en, 
a | Wa 












George Rodriguez of Fremont High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif., knows a prize-winning 
picture-taking opportunity when he sees one. 
This beauty won Second Prize in the 1954 
National High School Photographic Awards— 
nationwide picture-taking contest. When this 
winner came along, George had his camera 
ready and loaded with Kodak Film,and got it! 







Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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The treats on you...when you wear an. 


ARROW MERE-LAN ! 


I's a cinch to be as smart as the lad above. 

Cashmere-like cotton Arrow Mere-lan 
Shirts are at stores right now in rich patterns 
and comfortable collar styles. 


Peel off that old sweater and slip into a 
smooth Arrow Mere-lan today. Then watch 
the sodas and sundaes come your way, too. 
Junior sizes, $2.95. Grads, $3.50. 


ARROW 


GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody & Co.,dne. 
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. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen 


. BLACK STORM, Thomas C. Hinkle 


. MUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain 31¢) 
Two boys on a riotous raft adventure 
. ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth (22¢) 


Laugh-loaded tale of Maine summer camp life. 


. KID WHO BATTED 1.000, Allison & Hill (31¢) 


“kid who never missed.’ 
(22¢) 


Fun breaks out wherever the Mudhen goes! 


Meet the sharp-eyed 


. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE, Ketcham (22¢) 


Over 100 cartoons of favorite prankster 


. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS (31¢) 
103 brilliant color photos, 122 drawings 
- POCKET GUIDE TO TREES, Platt (31¢) 


Identify trees quickly—enjoy Nature! 


- POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS, Cruikshank (44¢) 


Photographs, drawings, easy-to-read text 


- YOUR BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT, Hammett (31¢) 


Perfect guide for better camping fun 


CARCAJOU, Montgomery 
Vicious wolverine battles Indian trapper 


(22¢) 


(22¢) 
Mighty horse dodges bullets, timber wolves. 
DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor (22¢) 
Moving sequel to “The Voice of Bugle Ann.” 


BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard (22¢) 
Handsome Irish setter whips outlaw bear. 

. ANIMAL TALES, Mary Dirlam, ed. (22¢) 
Side-splitting fun in the animal world 
MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry V.Larom (22¢) 
Andy Marvin tangles with cattle rustlers 
TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 


Story of an outlaw dog on the Kansas range. 


. 


KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdahi (31e¢) 
Six young men brave Pacific on a rafti 
THE LOST KINGDOM, Bryant (22¢) 
Tense, thrilling adventure of the jungle. 
MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER (31¢) 


Two girls in a suspenseful sea-side mystery. 
THE LION’S PAW, Robb White (22¢) 
High-speed action aboard sloop Hard A Lee! 
THUNDER ROAD, William C. Gault (22¢) 
Racing thrills at famed Indianapolis speedway. 
EPITAPH FOR A SPY, Ambler (22¢) 
Counter-intelligence battles enemy agents. 
LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Grey (22¢) 
Unforgettable saga of the unconquered West. 
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Teen-agers! Weary with study and re- 
quired reading? Reward the tired optics 
with books different and refreshing! 


Here is a new kind of reading—reading 
that is 100% pleasure and enjoyment. No 
dull books allowed! 


Yes, the 54 outstanding titles listed below 
have been selected with just one thought 
—to give you tops in entertainment. What 
are your favorites? Humor, Adventure, 
Romance, Mystcries, Animal Stories, Sci- 
ence Fiction? You'll find all these and 
more, as masters of modern writing reveal 
their genius for interesting and entertain- 
ing you in these colorful, low-cost pocket- 


ADING 


STOCK UP WITH POCKET-SIZE BOOKS LIKE THESE 
FOR PLEASURE READING — ONLY 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ EACH 








. GREAT TALES OF FANT. & IMAG. 
- CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


ae iN 


. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS 


size editions. 





Take advantage of these special money- 

saving prices to lay in a supply of these 

terrific books for your summer vacation 

reading. Tell your teacher (see below)  “%™%™ tox o¢ 

and IMPORTANT! Order early. To insure rath 

delivery before vacation starts, orders mpe 

must be sent at least 3 weeks before ‘ 

school closes. 4 a I 
CURRENTS OF SPACE, Asimov | (22¢) MOVIE AND TV HEA 

iction riller: 

EXPLORATION OF SPACE, Clarke (3le) 47. SHANE, Jack Schaefer (22¢) 


Picture of man’s newest and greatest frontier. 


SMOKE BELLEW, Jack London (22¢) 
Famous author's tale of Alaska’s Gold Rush! 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER, Walsh (22¢) 
Irish clans clash with invading British. 
BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavanna (22¢) 


Top dog story by teenager's favorite author. 


ULT. INVADER & SENT. OF SPACE (31¢) 
Two great S-F books for the price of one. 

PECIA On GrRis 
PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Bugbee (22¢) 
Newspoper yarn for career-girls-to-be! 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert (22¢) 
Dances, riding, romance at Fort Arden. 
YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Crampton (22¢) 
Helpful hints for all kinds of parties 

. BASEBALL STARS OF 1955, Jacobs, ed. (31¢) 
Inside stories on 30 glittering stars. 

. LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ (22¢) 
Answers to 1001 questions about 60 sports. 

. THE SOUTHPAW, Donal C. Haines (22¢) 
Stor hurler wins out over bullies, hazing 

ANI HOR $H ; 

RIPLEY’S NEW BELIEVE IF OR NOT (22¢) 


Incredible true tales of the world we live in. 
(31¢) 
Tingling collection of fantasy, wry humor. 
(22¢) 
Made-to-order for idle moments. With answers. 
101 BEST-LOVED SONGS (22¢) 
Everyone's all-time favorites. Hours of fun 
ERC 


ANC ¥vTH 


(22¢) 


Practical rules covering every social need. 


- MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, P. Lauber (31¢) 


Mystify your friends with 69 amazing tricks! 


. 6 MIN. TO PERFECT SPELLING (31¢) 
Easy, tested method that helps thousands. 

. THE 1955 POCKET ALMANAC (44¢) 
Brand new edition edited by Dr. George Gallup. 

. FRENCH THROUGH PICTURES (31¢) 
It's easy to learn French the new, fast way! 

. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44¢) 
More than 25,000 words, over 500 pages. 

. NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 


New, up-to-date—approved for school use. 


Best-selling western, smash movie success 


48. WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (22¢ 
Terror and war as Mars invades the Earth. 

49. STORY OF LUCILLE BALL, Harris (31¢) 
Intimate biography of favorite TV actress 

50. CALL ME LUCKY, Bing Crosby (3l¢ 
Happy-go-lucky record of Bing’s coreer 

51. MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Dougles (22 
Young man achieves greatness as surgeon. 

52. MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
Just filmed as “The Black Shield of Falworth 

53. DESIREE, Annemarie Selinko (44¢) 
Brilliant re-creation of Napoleonic period 

54. STORIES FOR HERE AND NOW 3le¢ 


30 great stories—fiction at its best! 
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Encircle the number of each book 
want to order on the coupon below. 

bers in black represent 22¢ books: 

bers in red represent 31¢ books; numbers 
in red with an asterisk (*) represent 44¢ 
books. Clip the coupon and hand it, with 
payment, to your teacher. 


you 
Num- 


rithin- 


TO MY TEACHER: 


\‘d like to order the books circled below at 
the special discount rate for quantity or- 
ders. If enough members of the class are 
interested so that a minimum order for 20 
books can be made up, I’d appreciate it if 
you'd order the books for us, using the 
order form in this week’s Teacher Edition. 
Thank you. 
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“See How We Do It,” 
U.S. Tells Russians 


“Come on over and see how we 
do it!” That was Uncle Sam’s invita- 
tion this month to two groups of 
Russians who said they wished to 
visit the United States. 

Our State Department has _ in- 
structed the U.S. Embassy in Mos- 
cow to issue visas (permits to enter 
the U.S.) to 11 student editors. 
They'll be allowed to spend 30 days 
here. The students aren't your age. 
Theyre from 25 to 39 years old. 
Some observers say they're not stu- 
dents at all—but Communist officials 
who are assigned to edit and run 
student papers in Russia. 

The Department also will allow 
some Russian farm experts to visit 
lowa. Recently Communist officials 
said that Russian farmers should 
raise more corn and feed it to hogs 
to produce more meat. An Iowa 
newspaper suggested that Russian 
farm experts be allowed to see for 
themselves how Iowa does it! Iowa 
is a leading “corn-hog” state. 


New Air Raid Warning Signals 
Announced by Civil Defense 


New air raid warning signals for 
the U.S. and Canada have been an- 
nounced by civil defense officials. 
The new signals are: 

1. ALERT. It will be a steady 
blast of sirens, lasting three to five 
minutes. If you hear this signal, you 
will know that enemy planes have 
been sighted heading your way. 

2. TAKE COVER. It will be a 
wailing tone of the siren, or a series 
of sharp blasts, lasting three min- 
utes. This signal means enemy 
planes are nearby. 

The “all clear” will not be given 
by siren. It will be given, in areas 
that are safe, by radio, police, pub- 
lic loudspeakers, or air-raid wardens. 
This is aimed at protecting people 
against “fall-out”—particles of harm- 
ful radioactive earth, dust, water, 
ashes. (See March 9 issue.) Radio- 
active particles could endanger an 
area for days. A siren “all clear” 
might bring people out of shelter 
too soon in danger areas. 
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Map shows California's bustling Mojave Desert. 
soared 450 per cent, from 32,000 to 147,000. Map at upper left locates desert. 


MOJAVE DESERT THRIVES 
AS POPULATION CLIMBS 


There's a boom on in a US. 
desert, the Mojave (mo-HAH-vee) 
Desert of California. It is growing in 
population at a faster rate than any 
other part of the U.S.! 

The boom began in the early 
1940's. In that year the U.S. set up 
the first of six huge military bases 
on the Mojave. Before long, com- 
munities with a total population of 
50,000 sprang up around the bases. 

By the mid-1940’s, thousands more 
people were attracted to the Mojave. 
And they're still coming. Here’s why: 

® Many wish to leave crowded Los 
Angeles, about 40 miles away. 
They're able to buy plots of Mojave 
land at low cost for building homes. 

@ Many come to retire. The dry 
desert air is good for their health. 

e Many come to find jobs. New 
factories are mushrooming on the 
desert. The factories turn out ce- 
ment, military equipment, planes. 

@ Many pour in from neighboring 
states to farm. The Mojave is sandy 
and barren, but the land is fertile 
when watered. Water for irrigation 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no March 30 issue 
of Junior Scholastic. Your next 
issue will be dated April 6. 











Wide World photo 


Since 1940 its population has 


is available in many parts of the 
desert. (The water is drawn up from 
underground lakes and from the 
Mojave River, much of which flows 
under the desert sands.) The sunny 
climate provides a 300-day growing 
season during the year. The biggest 
Mojave crop is alfalfa. Fruits and 
vegetables are plentiful. 

Mining also is good on the Mo- 
jave. Mines yield tungsten, lead, 
zinc, gold, silver. The Mojave, half 
the size of Indiana, covers 18,000 
square miles (see map above). 


“Matt” Henson, Companion of 
Admiral Peary, Dies at 88 


“The commander [Admiral Peary] 
said in English, “We will plant the 
Stars and Stripes at the North Pole’ 
—and they were planted. Speaking 
the Eskimo language, I then pro- 
posed three cheers, which were 
heartily given.” 

These words were written by 
Matthew A. Henson on April 6, 1909. 
On that day U.S. Admiral Robert E. 
Peary discovered the North Pole. 
“Matt” Henson, a Negro, was the 
only American with Admiral Peary 
at the Pole. For 22 years, “Matt” was 
the Admiral’s companion during all 
his expeditions. 

Mr. Henson was President Eisen- 
hower’s guest at the White House 
last April 6. On March 9, “Matt” 
Henson died at the age of 88. 
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Diagram shows how first Earth satellite may be launched with rockets. Broken 
line represents satellite’s path in space around the Earth (see story below). 


U.S. May Launch Earth’s First Man-made Moon 


Scientists say we'll ride through 
space in rocket ships some day. But 
before we do, we'll have to learn 
much more about space. How can 
we get first-hand information—before 
men try to go up in rocket ships? 

“Let's first send up a small un- 
manned satellite to circle the Earth 
like a moon,” answer scientists. “The 
satellite could carry instruments to re- 
cord information about outer space. 
It could have a radio transmitter to 
send the information back to Earth.” 

For the past few years, U.S. scien- 
tists have been working on plans to 
build this man-made “moon.” One 
such satellite has been designed by 
Professor Fred Singer of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Scientists’ nick- 
name for this satellite is MOUSE. 
(That stands for Minimum Orbital 
Unmanned Satellite of Earth.) 


U.S. PAVES THE WAY 


According to reports, the US. 
Defense Department is planning 
an “Earth-satellite” something like 
MOUSE. It may be ready for launch- 
ing by 1957. 

This first man-made satellite of 
Earth would be far too small to be 
seen from here on Earth. It would 
be perhaps the size of a basketball. 
In shape, it might look something 
like a farmer's milk can. And it would 
weigh less than 100 pounds. 

How will it be shot into space? 

Probably by means of a two- or 
three-stage rocket, answer scientists 
(see diagram above). 

For example, the satellite could be 
mounted in the nose of a rocket that 





works like this: After reaching an al- 
titude of about 60 miles, the rocket 
at the rear would burn out. It would 
automatically release a second 
rocket. The second rocket would 
climb another 80 miles or so. Before 
burning out, it would release a third 
rocket. This rocket would soar an- 
other 100 miles and release the sat- 
ellite. By that time the satellite 
would be traveling at a speed of 
about eight miles per second. 


ZIPS AROUND EARTH 


The satellite would circle the 
Earth at an altitude of perhaps 250 
miles. It would zip around the Earth 
in less than two hours. 

At 250 miles high, the satellite 
would be in the outer fringes of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. Friction with air 
particles would slow it down. Then 
gravity would pull it toward Earth. 
But it would probably never reach 
the ground. Great heat would be 
generated by friction with the dense 
part of the earth’s atmosphere, near 
the Earth’s surface. This would set 
the satellite on fire. It would burn 
to a cinder. 

The satellite wouldn't have any 
military value. It wouldn't be able to 
kill anyone—or spy on any country. 
It would be a fact-finder for U.S. 
scientists. And much of the informa- 
tion it records would be useful to 
builders of rocket ships. 

(For more on outer space see next 
page, our front cover, and “Conquest 
of Space” article on page 13.) 





U.S. Surgeon Heads 
Mission to Indonesia 


Next month a U.S. surgeon will 
lead a pioneer medical mission to the 
Republic of Indonesia. 

He is Dr. Douglas Toffelmier of 
Oakland, Calif. Dr. Toffelmier will 
be the first bone surgeon Indonesia 
has ever had. He and his staff will 
work at a medical center in Sura- 
karta, central Java. 

About two thirds of the 85 million 
Indonesians live on Java, one of the 
largest of Indonesia’s 3,000 islands. 

These islands, which formerly be- 
longed to the Netherlands, were con- 
quered by Japan during World War 
Il. After Japan was defeated in 1945, 
Indonesian leaders announced that 
their country was independent. The 
Netherlands finally agreed to this in 
1949, after a four-year war with the 
Indonesians. 

One of the many problems facing 
the new republic was shortage of 
trained medical workers. In _ the 
1940’s a young Indonesian doctor de- 
cided to help crippled persons. He 
turned a garage into a place where 
the crippled could be examined and 
fitted with artificial limbs. This hos- 
pital grew into Indonesia’s only med- 
ical center for the crippled. 

This center can hold only 300 pa- 
tients at a time—and has a waiting 
list of 10,000. (A total of 17 million 
Indonesians are said to be crippled 
as a result of disease, accidents, war 
injuries.) 

A plan to help crippled Indonesians 
was drawn up by the U.N. and the 
World Veterans Federation. This is 
an organization of 121 veteran groups 
in 29 countries, including the U.S. 
Dr. Toffelmier was chosen as the 
man to head a staff of health work- 
ers from several countries. 


Senate Group Approves Harlan 


A Senate committee has approved 
Judge John Marshall Harlan of New 
York City as a Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. As we went to press, 
the full Senate was preparing to take 
final action on approving Judge 
Harlan. President Eisenhower nomi- 
nated him last November to take the 
place of Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
who died. (See issue for Dec. 1, 1954.) 
Supreme Court Justices, appointed 
for life terms by the President, must 
be approved by the Senate. 

















News in a Nutshell 











“Let’s have more three-day week 
ends.” So urges the National Asso- 
ciation of Travel Organizations. This 
is a group of U. S. businessmen who 
are in the travel and _ recreation 
fields. The association has started a 
big drive for five Monday holidays 
every year. 

1. President’s Day, on the third 
Monday in February. 

2. Memorial Day, on 
Monday in May 

3. Independence Day, on the first 
Monday in July. 

4. Labor Day (as is), on the first 
Monday in September. 

5. Thanksgiving Day, on 
fourth Monday in November. 

Every state sets its own dates for 
holidays. Bills for the “Monday holli- 
day plan” have been put before state 
legislatures in a dozen states. Massa- 
chusetts says it will try out this plan 
if other New England states agree 
to do so. 


the last 


the 


If everybody in the world tried 
to go to the movies at once, one 
out of every 42 people would get a 
seat. In a world-wide survey, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
counted 108,537 movie theatres with 
a total of about 57 million seats. 

The U. S. has one movie seat for 
very 14 Americans. But we're in 
sixth place in the “movie seat league.” 
Australia and New Zealand are tied 
for first—-with one seat for about 
every seven persons. Then come 
Italy (one for 11), Britain (one for 
(2), and Canada (one for 13). 

There are movie theatres in 120 
ountries and territories. Nearly 70 
per cent of the movies shown abroad 
ire U. S. films. 


A new link between the Atlantic 
md Pacific Oceans is now open to 
traffic. It’s Mexico’s 150-mile Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec Highway. The high- 
way joins the Pacific port of Salina 
Cruz on the Gulf of Tehuantepec 
with the port of Coatzacoalcos on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


This news may surprise Georgi 
Malenkov, who resigned as Russia's 
premier last month. He has won an 
“award” from a group of U. S. busi- 
nessmen. The National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association has picked Malenkov 
as its “man in the biggest pickle.” 
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Airports of 1985 


What will big airports look like 
30 years from now? The drawing 
above shows the ideas of some U. S. 
aviation experts. They made their 
predictions at a meeting sponsored 
by Trans World Airlines. 

At the lower center of the draw- 
ing is a passenger lounge covered 
with a transparent dome. Above the 
dome, resting on steel legs, is a 
radio and radar platform for air- 
port crews. To the right of the pas- 
senger lounge is a jet airliner with 
swept-back wings. At left back- 
ground stands a rocket plane that 
can take off with its nose pointing 
straight up. The airport's control 
tower is at right background. 


The Case of the Lost Moon 


Here's a mystery story about one 
of Jupiter’s 12 moons. Jupiter is the 
largest of the nine planets which 
travel around the sun. This is how 
the police might have reported the 
mystery: 

Missing: Jupiter VIII (Jupiter's 
8th moon). Disappeared in 1941. 

Description: Ten to 20 miles in 
diameter. About 100,000 times fainter 
than the faintest star that can be 
seen by the naked eye. 


* minutes 





TWA photo 
Big airports of 1985 may look like this, predict aviation experts (story below). 


Warning: Jupiter VIII is hard to 
trail. Doesn't stick to one path like 
most moons. Easily led astray; often 
pulled out of position by Jupiter's 
and sun’s gravity. 

Jupiter VIII wasn't really “miss- 
ing.” It has been in the sky all along. 
But since 1941 scientists hadn't 
bothered to keep track of it. 

Last month a scientist used a “pri- 
vate eye” to find the lost moon. This 
was an electronic brain. Within 20 
the machine made _ thou- 
sands of calculations. It figured out 
the wobbly path Jupiter VIII takes 
and located the moon. 


Paper from Man-made Fibers 


Paper ten times stronger than that 
made from wood pulp soon will be 
on sale in the U. S. The new paper 
will be made from nylon, orlon, and 
dacron. These are cloth-like fibers, 
made from coal, water, air, petro- 
leum, natural gas. 

The new paper will be used to 
make bags for packing heavy equip- 
ment and strong chemical powders. 
(The chemicals would eat through 
wood pulp paper bags.) The new 
paper also will be used for making 
maps and printing important docu- 
ments. It’s so strong and moisture 
proof it may be used to make tents! 








FRANCIE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
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No. 8 in a series in which Froences Huffman, 13, 
of Massillon, Ohio, tells about attending school 
in @ dozen European countries last spring. 





French Accent 


RENCH boys gge very gallant. I 
found that out when I went into 
a soda fountain in Paris. Teen-age 
boys were sitting on all the stools. 
They gave long, low whistles when 
they saw me. Then they hopped off 


Francie silhouetted* against floodlit Arc de Triomphe, built in memory 
of French war victories. World War | ‘“‘unknown soldier’ is buried here. 





Francis visits workshop of Christian Dior*, designer of the 
“BR” and “H” dress shapes (Junior Scholastic, March 2 issue). 


the stools—bowed—and insisted that 
my parents and I take seats. 

The best-mannered young people 
I saw on my whole trip were French 
students. They were studying at a 
coeducational* school about 15 miles 
from Paris. Fine new buildings were 
scattered among old ones, on a 50- 
acre plot of ground. The boys and 
girls kept their eyes glued on their 
books or on their teacher, even while 
my father was snapping pictures. 

The European schools I saw don’t 
have as good equipment as ours. For 
instance, at the College de Sevigne 
in Paris, the rooms had only one 
small blackboard. The walls badly 
needed painting. But the pupils 
seem to study harder than most 
American boys and girls. 

The College de Sevigne isn't like 
an American college. It’s really a 
high school for girls. Most of them 
wore ankle socks and low-heeled 
shoes. About one third had pony-tail 
hairdos, another third had _ short 
bobs, and the rest parted their hair 
in the middle and held it back with 
a clasp, in a medium bob. 

They didn’t seem to be interested 
in boys. But they showered me with 
questions like: 

“Are there more autos in America 
than in Paris? What do you do for 
amusement? Do you have a pet?” 

I asked one of them: “Do you ever 
wear lipstick or fingernail polish?” 

“We'd be spanked if we did,” was 
the answer. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 








Schoolgirls of the College de Sevigne in Paris explain to 
Francie (second from left) how French language is written. 
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Europe’s 


Postage-Stamp Countries. 


HERE’S a country in Europe 

which is so small that 2,127 copies 
of Junior Scholastic laid end to end 
would stretch right across it. Its 
name is Monaco*®. 

There's another country (Liech- 
tenstein® ) so small that the Paris-to- 
Vienna express train steams across it 
in 10 minutes. There’s an even 
smaller country ( Vatican City). You 
could walk clear around it in half 
an hour. 

These countries—and a couple of 
others named 
Marino*—are often called “postage- 
stamp countries.” That’s partly be- 
cause they're so small. It’s also be- 
cause some of them get a large part 
of their income from selling their 
postage stamps to collectors. They 
change the stamp designs often to 
keep collectors buying. 

Andorra, Liechtenstein, San Ma- 
rino, and Monaco are “left-overs” 
from the Middle Ages. In those days 
Europe was split up into little prince- 
doms and dukedoms. Later most of 
them were combined into large na- 
tions. But these four pocket-size 
countries survived. 


Andorra 


Andorra is the largest in area of 
Europe's “small fry” nations. It covers 
191 square miles (about one half 
the area of New York City), high 
in the Pyrenees* mountains between 
France and Spain. 

There’s only one road to connect 
Andorra with the outside world. This 
road winds up the mountains from 
Spain, across Andorra, and down 
into France. Snow blocks the French 
part of the road nearly half the year. 

If you enter from France, a bus 
will drop you at Les Escaldes*, the 
largest of Andorra’s six villages. The 
bus stops in a square lined with old 
buildings. They have stood almost 
unchanged since the Middle Ages. 
Between these ancient houses are 
modern stores. In front of a brightly 
lighted movie theatre, pigs, goats, 
and cows wander about. They are 


Andorra® anc an 


® Word is pronounced or defined on p. 16. 





Andorra’s chief “products.” Most of 
the 5,000 people make their living 
by keeping sheep or cows or goats. 

Others make their money by trad- 
ing with France or Spain. 

This is a special kind of trade. 
Part of it is based on these facts: 

Customs duties* on goods taken 
across the border between Spain 
and France are high. But customs 
between Andorra and France, and 








All Stamps courtes,s Stamps Magazine 


Andorra has “army” of seven policemen. 


between Andorra and Spain, are low. 
Certain goods are cheaper in France 
than in Spain—autos, for instance. 

So some people buy cars in France, 
drive them to Andorra, register them 
as Andorran cars, then drive on to 
Spain—and sell the cars for a high 
profit. Other “tariff* dodgers” ship 
goods from Spain to France by way 
of Andorra. 

Some of Andorra’s “trade” is just 
plain smuggling. The smugglers take 
goods secretly into France or Spain 
in order to avoid paying any customs 
duty at all. 

With the money they get from 
selling goods to France and Spain, 
the Andorrans can buy most of the 
things they want. Their stores are 
filled with the latest goods from for- 
eign countries. 

It doesn’t take much money to run 
Andorra’s government. But its treas- 
ury is well guarded. It’s in a vault 
with 24 different locks. Each of the 
24 members of Andorra’s governing 
council holds one of the 24 keys. 

In the 1200s, a French and Spanish 
prince fought for control of Andorra. 
In 1278 they agreed to let the An- 
dorrans run their own government, 
in return for an annual payment. 
The Andorrans still make this pay- 
ment. The share that used to go to 
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the French prince now goes to the 
president of France. He gets 960 
francs (about $2.75) a year. The 
Andorrans give the Spanish Bishop 
of Urgel six hams, 12 hens, and six 
large cheeses. 


__— 


Monaco covers only 375 acres. A 
good golfer could drive a golf ball 
clear across the country in three 
strokes. (Its average width is only 
650 yards.) 

Monaco has governed itself most 
of the time for nearly 1,000 years. 
Since 1861 it has been under French 
guardianship*. This means that the 
French promise to protect it against 
any invader. Monaco’s government 
is headed by a 31-year-old prince (a 
bachelor ). 

About 21,000 people lite in the 
country. Of this number, only 2,000 
are Monacan citizens. The rest are 
Frenchmen, Italians, Corsicans, and 
British. 

There’s only one way to become a 
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Monaco covers an area of 375 acres. 


Monacan citizen. You have to be 
born in a family that has lived in 
Monaco for at least four genera- 
tions. 

Monaco may not welcome new 
citizens. But it welcomes visitors. 
Hundreds of thousands of tourists 
come every year. They enjoy the mild 
climate and magnificent scenery. 
Monaco stands in one of the world’s 
loveliest spots. It is on the Mediter- 
ranean in France, near the border 
of Italy. The sea is Monaco’s “front 
yard.” Snow-capped peaks of the 
Alps are its “back yard.” 

The visitors, however, come for 
something besides scenery. Most of 
them head for Monte Carlo Casino— 
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a swanky gambling place that runs 
all night long. 

Monaco’s hotel and store keepers 
make a good living from the tourists. 
The government gets part of the 
money spent at the gambling tables 
of the Casino. 

But Monaco has a curious rule. 
People who live there aren't allowed 
to enter the gambling rooms. The 
government thinks that gambling is 
all right for foreigners, but not for 
its own people. 


Siechten stein 


lLiechtenstein once had an army. 


The last soldier died of old 


age 
about 15 years ago. The country 
never bothered to replace him. 


Liechtenstein gets along now with a 
seven-man police force, plus a ser- 
geant and a dog. 

Liechtenstein, a mile high in the 
Alps, has been a separate country 
1342. The Hapsburgs, who 
were emperors of Austria, got con- 
trol of the country hundreds of years 
ago. Today, the only Hapsburg who 
still has a country to rule is Franz 
Joseph II, Prince of Liechtenstein. 
He lives in a fairy-tale castle perched 


since 


on a cliff hundreds of feet high (see 
photo on page 11). He's the first 
Prince of Liechtenstein 
made his home in his country. He 
pays all his own expenses and even 
some of the government's. He paid 
the bills for Liechtenstein’s team 
(two bike riders) in the last Olvm- 
pic Games. 


The 


who ever 


country is 17.4 miles long 


from north to south. Express trains 
between Paris and Vienna zip across 
without 


Liechtenstein stopping. 
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Liechtenstein: Europe’s lowest taxes. 


There's no airport or radio station. 
The 14,000 people live in 11 small 
villages. Vaduz* (3,000 people) is 
the capital. 

Most of the people are farmers. 
They grow corn and keep about 
7,000 fat milk cows. 

Liechtenstein has the lowest taxes 
in Europe. Because taxes are so:‘low, 


three or four thousand business com- 
panies have set up headquarters in 
the country. These are corporations 
which own other companies in vari- 
ous parts of Europe. 


San Marine 


Most of this 38-square-mile coun- 
try is on the sides and top of Mt. 
Titano*. San Marino claims to be 
the oldest republic in the world. In 
350 A. D. a stone cutter named Mari- 
nus came to work in the quarries of 
Mt. Titano. The mountain was 
owned by a rich woman whose two 
sons were suffering from a mysteri- 
ous disease. Marinus cured them. In 
return the grateful mother gave him 
Mit. Titano as a site for a monastery. 
In time the town of San Marino 
up around this monastery. 
Marinus’ followers in the monastery 
and their descendants have lived in 
San Marino ever since. 

Today about 13,600 people live in 
San Marino. Most of them are farm- 
ers. They grow wheat, corn, grapes, 
hay, and fruit on their rocky soil. 
Some also raise silkworms and bees. 


Crew 





San Marino is on a mountain in Italy. 


The government of San Marino is 
trving to get more money by attract- 
ing tourists to the country. One 
method it tried was to open a gam- 
bling casino. But the Italian gov- 
ernment objected. It didn’t want 
Italians going off to Mt. Titano to 
gamble away their money. Italy re- 
fused to let goods enter or leave San 
Marino until the San Marino gov- 
ernment closed the casino. 

San Marino is a “land island” en- 
tirely surrounded by Italy, and the 
people live just about like Italians. 
They use mostly Italian coins and 
stamps (though they put out their 
own for collectors). They hire Ital- 
ians as their judges and policemen. 
They sell their goods mostly in Italy. 
The government pays its bills partly 
by means of an annual payment 
from Italy. In return for this pay- 
ment, the people of San Marino are 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 16. 





forbidden to grow tobacco. (It might 
compete with tobacco grown by 
Italians. ) Like Italy, San Marino has 
many members of the Communist 
party. In fact, Communists have a 
majority in the Grand Council, the 
elected assembly which governs the 
country. 

Every six months this Council 
nominates six candidates for the two 
positions of Captain-Regent. ( These 
are the highest officials in the coun- 
try.) At a public ceremony the names 
of the six candidates are placed in a 
silver urn®. A blindfolded child then 
draws the names of two men who 
become the joint rulers of San Mari- 
no. The rulers get paid exactly six 
dollars a month. 


Vatican City 


Vatican City is the headquarters 
of the Pope, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

This smallest of all countries 
covers only 108.7 acres. That's half 
the size of the average U. S. farm. 
But in that 108.7 acres are the world’s 
largest church (St. Peter’s) and the 
world’s largest palace (where the 
Pope lives ). 

Years ago the Pope ruled large 
parts of Italy. In 1870 these were 
combined with others to make a new 





Vatican City is headquarters of Pope. 


nation, Italy. Italy agreed that the 
Pope should keep the Vatican and 
Lateran Palaces, inside the city of 
Rome. Later these palaces and near- 
by grounds were set up as a separate 
country. 

About 1,000 people live in Vatican 
City. It has its own broadcasting 
station and fire department It gen- 
erates its own electricity and supplies 
its own water and heat. It even has 
a two-track railroad, 300 yards long. 
It joins an Italian line beyond the 
Vatiean wall 
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. DocKET-SIZE BOOKS Like These 





v ONLY 22¢, 31¢ AND 44¢ EACH 
IN LOTS OF TWENTY OR MORE 


1D)” You want your students to acquire a genuine liking for good 

reading? The outstanding list of books for young people on the 
following two pages provides a splendid opportunity! Here are 54 well- 
written books in popular, colorful, pocket-size editions, selected by 
experts to give teen-agers the best in recreational reading. For youth 
appeal, plus real literary merit. you'll find it hard to beat this superb 
assortment. And there are substantial savings too! These books regularly 
sell for 25¢, 35¢ and 50c. By shipping in quantity, we are able to make 
savings in mailing and handling costs which we pass along to the pur- 
chaser. In lots of 20 or more, same or assorted titles, we can supply 
these books for only 22¢, 3l¢ and 44¢ each —and we pay the postage! 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


obtained through the usual retail 


he To show your students exciting new 


reading vistas, post the list shown on 


outlets, and from no other single 


source can such a selection of paper- 
id the next two pages on your class bound books be purchased in class- 
of bulletin board so that your students room quantities. Students may buy 
a may discover and select the books books from the list for individual 
they wish. Full directions for order- Yeading assignments, or a single title 
ite ing are given on the last page of this may be selected for class reading and 
insert. study. Students may pay for the 
books themselves, by giving the 
all money to the teacher, who makes out 
ng SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM USE the order, or in some cases, books 
pe Important to educators is the ready are paid for out of library, PTA or 
availability of these paper-bound other special funds and kept as part 
: pak p ‘ 
ies books. Few of these books can be of the school or class library. 
as 
y 
“4 Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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LOTS OF LAUGHS 

1, HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Mark Twain (31¢) 
Rollicking, riotous adventures of two 
boys on a raft down the Mississippi— 
by America’s top humorist. 

2. ELEPHANT TOAST, Longstreth (22¢) 
Skeets buys an elephant for 5¢ and 
sets him up as mascot in this laugh- 
loaded tale of summer camp life. 

3. KID WHO BATTED 1.000 (31¢) 
Dave King’s incredible batting eye 
turned the major leagues upside 
down! A fast-moving baseball yarn. 

4. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen (22¢) 
Fun breaks out wherever the lazy, 
likable, unpredictable Mudhen goes. 
Anever-slowing riot of school humor. 

5. MORE DENNIS THE MENACE (22¢) 
More than 100 cartoons of America’s 
favorite prankster—the fabulous 
whirlwind of mischief, wit, deviltry. 


KNOW NATURE 


6. POCKET GUIDE TO WILDFLOWERS (31¢) 
Know—and enjoy—wildflowers! 103 
full-color photos, 122 drawings, sug- 
gestions on collecting, arranging. 

7. POCKET GUIDE TO THE TREES, Platt (31¢) 
Identify trees quickly and easily— 
enjoy Nature’s wonders! Ideal for 
spring, summer, fall and winter. 

8. POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS (44¢) 
A magnificent collection of full-color 
photographs and vivid drawings — 
plus easy-to-read text. 

9. YOUR BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT (31¢) 
The perfect guide to more and better 
fun outdoors! Tips on fire-building, 
pathfinding, cooking, tenting, etc. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS & ENEMIES 


10. CARCAJOU, Montgomery (22°) 
Meet Carcajou, the wolverine — 30 
pounds of diabolical cunning and 
snarling fury, feared by every killer 
from cougar to grizzly! 

11. BLACK STORM, Thomas C. Hinkle (22¢) 
Mighty horse dodges bullets and 
timber wolves to find his master. 
Stirring action in the Kansas hills. 

12. DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor (22°) 
A warm, moving sequel to The Voice 
of Bugle Ann —the story of Little 
Lady, a champion like her mother. 

13. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard (22¢) 
Young Danny Pickett and Red, a 
handsome Irish setter, tangle with a 
vicious outlaw bear. 

14. ANIMAL TALES, Mary Dirlam, ed. (22¢) 
12 top-flight tales of action, drama 
and side-splitting fun in the animal 
world, chosen from Scholastic. 


een een a aoa DUPLICATE ORDER FORM ~~ 


Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Currents of Space, Al1082, 22¢ 





NO. TITLE NO. TITLE 
1] Adventures H. Finn, PC139, 31¢ 32 | Your Own Party Book, C23, 22¢ 
2] Elephant Toast, 114, 22¢ 33 | Baseball Stars 1955, LL12, 31¢ 
3 | Kid Who Batted 1.000, T15, 31¢ 34 | Brown's Sports Quiz, P996, 22¢ 
4] The Mudhen, 122, 22¢ 35 | The Southpaw, (16, 22¢ 
5 | More Dennis V600, 22¢, 36 | New Believe It or Not, P992, 22¢ 
6] Pocket Guide Wildfirs., P788, 31¢ 37 | Tales, Fan. & Imag., PC156, 31¢ 
7 | Pocket Guide Trees, PC93, 31¢ 38 | TAB Crossword Puzzles, 13, 22¢ 
8 | Pocket Guide Birds, PGC18, 44¢ 39 | 101 Best Loved Songs, P955, 22¢ 
9 | Own Book Campcroft, P893, 31¢ 40} Etiquette, 121, 22¢ 
10 | Carcajou-King North, 113, 22¢ 41 | Magic Up Your Sleeve, 120, 31¢ 
11 | Black Storm, J41, 22¢ 42] 6 Min. to Perf. Spel., PC145, 31¢ 
12 | Daughter Bugle Ann, 81237, 22¢ 43 | 1955 Pock. Aiman., PGC1955, 44¢ 
13 | Big Red, C18, 22¢ 44 | French Through Pict., PC78, 31¢ 
14] TAB Animal Tales, 15, 22¢ 45 | Larousse's Fr. Dict., PGC24, 44¢ 
15 | Mountain Pony, J40, 22¢ 46 | NAL Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ 
16 | Towny, C4, 22¢ 47 | Shane, 81297, 22¢ 
17 | Kon-Tiki, Pma243, 31¢ 48 | War of Worlds, P947, 22¢ 
18 | The Lost Kingdom, 119, 22¢ 49 | Story Lucille Ball, BB78, 31¢ 
19 | Mystery of Mooncusser, T16, 31¢ 50} Call Me Lucky, PC146, 31¢ 
20 | The Lion's Paw, 123, 22¢ 51 | Magnif. Obsession, P215, 22¢ 
21 | Thunder Road, 17, 22¢ 52} Men of Iron, T18, 31¢ 
22 | Epitaph for o Spy, BP3, 22¢ 53] Desiree, PGC22, 44¢ 
23 | Last of Plainsmen, BP2, 22¢ 54] Here and Now, BA914, 31¢ 
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Exploration Space, PC 135, 31¢ 
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Smoke Bellew, Al120, 22¢ 


Books @ 22¢ $ 
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Blackcock's Feather, BP28, 22¢ 
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Black Spaniel Mystery, J61, 22¢ 
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Uit. Inv. & Sent., AceD44, 31¢ 
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Peggy Covers the News, (6, 22¢ 
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Star-Spangled Summer, C3, 22¢ 
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COUNT PRICES! 


MARK TWAIN'S oie 


MASTERS 


Books regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢, NOW only 
22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each POSTAGE FREE! 
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MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry V. Larom (22°) 
Andy Marvin goes west to visit his 


nele’s ranch —and tangles with a 
and of ‘onan, tough game rustlers. 
IAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle (22«) 


Tawny Was an outlaw—and it nearly 
st Tom Harper his life to prove 
‘re handsome dog was no killer. 


i§ AND THRILLS 


{ON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdahl (31¢) 
\ top best-seller—the true story of 
ixyoung men braving the Pacific on 
raft. 80 exciting photos! 
THE LOST KINGDOM, Bryant (22¢) 
indian youth discovers the secret of 
vast, uncharted wilderness. Tense, 
nrilling, prize-winning adventure. 
NYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER (31¢) 
‘ ghostly, square-rigged schooner... 
srange lights on Boulder Point... 
ispense In a s€a-side cave. 
aw — S PAW, Robb White (22¢) 
-packed escape story in Flor- 
ea Everglades. High-speed ac- 
on aboard the sloop Hard A Lee. 
UNDER ROAD. William C. Gault (22¢) 
Young hotrodder goes from outlaw 
sacks—to laurels in “the brick yard,” 
e Indianapolis Speedway! 
PITAPH FOR A SPY, Eric Ambler (22¢) 
(ounter-intelligence forces match 
nits with sinister undercover agents. 
ty a great spy novelist. 
UST OF THE PLAINSMEN, Grey (22¢) 
nforgettable saga of the West—two 


en pitting their lives against bone- 
ceaching desert, wilderness. 
QURRENTS OF SPACE, Asimov (22¢) 


1oung space analyst battles an un- 
nown enemy to save an entire 
orld. Rocket-paced science fiction! 
XPLORATION OF SPACE, Clarke (31¢) 
an’s newest and greatest frontier, 
escribed in dramatic terms by a 
‘ted scientist. Full-color illustra- 








mOKE BELLEW, Jack London (22¢) 
irling action, romance, danger—in 
od ¢ exciting days of Alaska’s Gold 
Great tale of the North. 
WACKCOCK’S FEATHER, M. Walsh (22¢) 
ish chieftains hurl stalwart clans 
zainst the invading English in a 
loody fight for freedom. Pulse- 
acing historical fiction! 
= SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavanna (22¢) 
wins Jeff and Judy Sutherland 
ckle the mystery of two missing 
oroughbred cocker pups. By teen- 
ers’ favorite author. 










29. ULT. INVADER & SENT. OF SPACE (31¢) 
Two top-notch science fiction books 
for the price of one! A full-length 
novel, plus a galaxy of great S-F 
short stories. 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


30. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Bugbee (22:') 
For career-girls-to-be! Peggy Foster 
finds glamor as a big city reporter, 
falls in love, scoops male rivals. 

31. STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Lambert (22¢) 
Dances... horse shows...riding... 
romance—they’re all part of Carol’s 
carefree summer at Fort Arden. 

32. YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK (22¢) 
Helpful hints on food, clothes, ice- 
breakers. For all kinds of parties, 
from get-together to formal. 


ALL ABOUT SPORTS 


33. BASEBALL STARS OF 1955 (31¢) 
Inside stories on Yogi Berra, Willie 
Mays, and 28 other glittering stars, 
by the best writers in the business. 

34. LYLE BROWN’S SPORTS QUIZ (22¢) 
Detailed answers to 1001 questions 
about 60 different sports—a gold 
mine of true stories, fun, oddities. 

35. THE SOUTHPAW, Donal C. Haines (22¢) 
Hurler Bob Griswold is determined 
to play ball at Hilton, but not with 
the bullies who boss the school! 


SHORTS AND SHORT-SHORTS 


36. RIPLEY’S NEW BELIEVE IT OR NOT (22¢) 
Truth is far stranger than fiction! 
Here are incredible tales of the world 
we live in, with dramatic pictures. 

37. GREAT TALES OF FANTASY & IMAG. (31¢) 
Poe, Kipling, O. Henry, H. G. Wells 
and many others in a tingling assort- 
ment of fantasy, mystery, humor. 

38. CROSSWORD PUZZLES (22¢) 
Made-to-order puzzles for idle mo- 
ments on a rainy day, on a bus trip, 
baby-sitting or waiting for your date. 

39. 101 BEST-LOVED SONGS (22¢) 
Everybody’s all-time favorites—folk 
and western songs, sentimental and 
light ballads, sea songs, chanteys. 


IMPROVEMENT AND GROWTH 


40. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS (22¢) 
Practical rules covering every social 
situation—on a date, giving a party, 
dining out, letter-writing, etc. 

41. MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, P. Lauber (31¢) 
Mystify your friends! 69 amazing 
tricks you can do, made easy by dia- 
grams and step-by-step descriptions. 


6 MIN. A DAY TO PERFECT SPELLING (31¢) 
Cures spelling troubles through an 
easy, tested method that has helped 
thousands to become master spellers. 
THE 1955 POCKET ALMANAC (44¢) 
Official almanac of NBC’s “Today” 
show, and used by TV newsmen 
everywhere. Edited by Dr. Gallup. 
FRENCH THROUGH PICTURES (31¢) 
Learn French the new way! 160 
pages, all the important words, pro- 
nunciation and phonetic guides. 
LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY (44¢) 
Indispensable aid for students, teach- 
ers, home and office libraries. More 
than 25,000 vocabulary entries. 

NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Approved for school use! New, easy- 
to-read, compiled by experts. 


VIE AND TV HEADLINERS 


SHANE, Jack Schaefer (22¢) 
“Call me Shane,” he said. He carried 
no gun, but everyone knew he was 
dangerous. A sensational movie. 

WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells (22¢) 
Mars invades the Earth! Strange pro- 
jectiles sweep through space. Cities 
and towns demolished. 

REAL STORY OF LUCILLE BALL (31¢) 
Sparkling, intimate biography of 
America’s favorite television actress 
—irrepressible star of the “I Love 
Lucy” show! 

CALL ME LUCKY, Bing Crosby (31¢) 
Fun with famous Bing in this care- 
free, happy-go-lucky account of a 
great singer’s fabulous career. 
MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION, Douglas (22¢) 
One of the most celebrated of all 
contemporary novels—the story of a 
young man’s rise to greatness as a 
brain surgeon. 

MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle (31¢) 
Crashing swordplay and thundering 
hoofbeats in the glorious age of 
chivalry—just filmed as “The Black 
Shield of Falworth.” 

DESIREE, Annemarie Selinko (44¢) 
Brilliant re-creation of the Napo- 
leonic period. “Most fascinating his- 
torical novel since Gone with the 
Wind.”—Boston Post. 

STORIES FOR HERE AND NOW (31¢) 
Fiction at its best, with stories 
by Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Maugham, 
Crane and 26 others. A matchless 
reading bargain! 


(See next page for 
ordering information.) 





The order coupon below may be used for ordering the books listed 
on the two preceding pages, whether for school or individual orders - 
For books to be delivered before the close of the present school 
year, orders must be mailed at least three weeks before school closes. 


Note that this list expires October 1, 1955. We regret that orders 
from this list cannot be accepted after that date. 


IMPORTANT! Please do not overlook the 20 book minimum order 


requirement. 


The 


also 


STUDENT ORDERS. 54 books 
listed here are advertised 
in Scholastic Magazines. To enable 
students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buy- 
ing books for their personal en- 
jovyment, we have taken the liber- 
tv of suggesting that they request 
your permission to make up 
class order, using the order coupon 
at the bottom of this page. Because 
of the low price of these books, 
we can accept only orders totaling 
20 or more books, mailed to one 
address. We'd suggest that details 
of ordering be handled by a com- 
mittee appointed from among the 
students interested in purchasing 
books. 


KEEP A DUPLICATE. You can keep a 
record of your book order on the 
duplicate order coupon on page 2 
of this list. Be sure to do this so 
that when your books arrive you 
can use the duplicate order coupon 
to check your shipment before 
distributing books to members of 
the class. 


FOR SPEEDIEST DELIVERY. While we 
pay all regular postage on book 
shipments, it should be pointed 
out that ordinary book parcel post 
travels slowly. To ensure that your 
order travels as quickly as pos- 
sible through the mails, you may 
choose to add 25¢ to your remit- 
tance for U.S. Post Office “Special 
Handling,” a service that provides 
the spcediest possible shipment for 
parcel post packages. A line for 
including this 25¢ fee appears on 
the order coupon. 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY OR- 
per. The high cost of billing en- 
ables us to accept only those 
orders with which full payment is 
enclosed. Only one exception is 
made: An official school order for 
100 or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, pur- 
chasing agent, or head of depart- 
ment, will be accepted without 
remittance, and a bill will be sent 
later. 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


1955 


IMPORTANT! This list is valid only until! October 1 




































































































































































peitsiansaaigieal USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM------ _ 
Mail order to: Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
= TITLE Soro TITLE =o 
1 | Adventures H. Finn, PC139, 31¢ 32 | Your Own Party Book, C23, 22¢ 
2] Elephant Toast, 114, 22¢ 33 | Baseball Stars 1955, L112, 31¢ 
3 | Kid Who Batted 1.000, T15, 31¢ 34 | Brown's Sports Quiz, P996, 22¢ 
4] The Mudhen, 122, 22¢ 35 | The Southpaw, (16, 22¢ 
5 | More Dennis V600, 22¢, 36 | New Believe It or Not, P992, 22¢ 
6] Pocket Guide Wildfirs., P788, 31¢ 37 | Tales, Fan. & Imag., PC156, 31¢ 
7 | Pocket Guide Trees, PC93, 31¢ 38 | TAB Crossword Puzzles, 13, 22¢ 
8 | Pocket Guide Birds, PGC18, 44¢ 39 | 101 Best Loved Songs, P955, 22¢ 
9] Own Book Caompcraft, P893, 31¢ 40 | Etiquette, 121, 22¢ 
10 | Carcajou-King North, 113, 22¢ 41 | Magic Up Your Sleeve, 120, 31¢ 
11 | Black Storm, J41, 22¢ 42] 6 Min. to Perf. Spel., PC145, 31¢ 
12} Daughter Bugle Ann, 81237, 22¢ 43 | 1955 Pock. Aiman., PGC1955, 44¢ 
13 | Big Red, C18, 22¢ 44 French Through Pict., PC78, 31¢ 
14 | TAB Animal Tales, 15, 22¢ 45 | Larousse’s Fr. Dict., PGC24, 44¢ 
15 | Mountain Pony, J40, 22¢ 46] NAL Webster Dict., A808, 31¢ 
16] Tawny, C4, 22¢ 47 | Shane, 81297, 22¢ 
17 | Kon-Tiki, Pma243, 31¢ 48 | War of Worlds, P947, 22¢ 
18 | The Lost Kingdom, 119, 22¢ 49 | Story Lucille Ball, BB78, 31¢ 
19 | Mystery of Mooncusser, T16, 31¢ 50 | Call Me Lucky, PC146, 31¢ 
20 | The Lion's Paw, 123, 22¢ 51 | Magnif. Obsession, P215, 22¢ 
21 | Thunder Road, 17, 22¢ 52] Men of Iron, 7:8, 31¢ 
22 | Epitaph for o Spy, BP3, 22¢ 53 | Desiree, PGC22, 44¢ 
23 | Last of Plainsmen, BP2, 22¢ 54] Here and Now, BA914, 31¢ 
24 | Currents of Space, A1082, 22¢ 
25 | Exploration Space, PC135, 31¢ —_—— Books @ 22¢ —— 
26 | Smoke Bellew, A1120, 22¢ Books @ 31¢ $ 
27 | Blackcock's Feather, BP28, 22¢ ia 
28 | Black Spaniel Mystery, J61, 22¢ ——_—Kooks @ 44¢ $ 
29 | Ult. Inv. & Sent., AceD44, 31¢ Add 25¢ for Post Office 
90 | Penny Covers the Mowe, 4, 22¢ Special Handling (Optional) $____ 
31 | Star-Spangled Summer, C3, 22¢ TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
Name (Please Print) 
School 
School Address 
City Zone State 
DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 
ENTERED SHIPPED. POSTAGE 
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Ewing Galloway photo 
Hugging the very tip of rocky Mt. Titano is San Marino, capital of the world’s 
oldest republic, also named San Marino. Land in the background is part of Italy. 





eres! Traveler from Viendvien 
These girls are wearing the costume of their country, Monaco. Behind them are 
buildings of Monte Carlo—a city best known for its enormous gambling casino. 





Monkmeyer photo 
High on a crag, the Prince's castle looks down on Vaduz, tiny capital of tiny 
liechtenstein, which lies in the Alps Mountains between Austria and Switzerland. 
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HOW WE LIVE IN 


As told to BERT W. LIEF 





NDORRA is like two countries 

rolled into one. It’s half Spanish 
and half French. The people speak 
French or Spanish or Catalan. Cata- 
lan is a Spanish dialect* spoken in 
the part of Spain closest to Andorra. 
We even have two different names 
for my town. In Spanish, it is An- 
dorra la Vieja. In French, it’s An- 
dorra la Vieille. Both names mean 
“Old Andorra.” We have both French 
and Spanish schools, too, but in my 
town there is only one school build- 
ing. It is divided into two parts. In 
the French section—that’s where | 
study—both boys and girls are in the 
same classrooms. But in the Spanish 
section, the girls and boys are in 
separate rooms. We all use the same 
schoolyard for games. 

I live about ten minutes walk from 
school, with my mother, father, two 
younger brothers, and a maid. The 
building we live in has six floors. A 
different family lives on each floor. 

There are seven rooms on our 
Hoor, including a kitchen, a bath- 
room, and a dining room. My mother 
has both electricity and gas for cook- 
ing. Electric heaters keep us warm 
in winter, which is very cold. 

I am ll. I go to school at 9:00 
every morning. My subjects are: 
French, morality (the study of right 
and wrong ), recating, math, the holi- 
days of the Saints, grammar, geogra- 
phy, and hygiene. Religion isn't 
taught in school, so we go to church 
for instruction. I am a Roman Cath- 
olic. Every Saturday afternoon we 
study Catalan. That’s our official 


a 





* Word defined or pronounced on p. 16. 
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language. It is used, for example, in 
government reports. 

At noon I go home for lunch. 
Usually we have soup, rice, and fish 
or meat. I like beefsteak best. I go 
back to school at 3:30 and stay till 
6:30, when classes end. 

My father is the teacher of our 
class. When the last class is over, 
I wait until he finishes preparing his 
lessons for next day. When we get 
home it’s time for my piano lesson. 

I have other things to do at home. 
I'm learning to sew and I help my 
mother with the baking and the 
housework, though we have a maid. 

School ends for the year in July. 
We have a vacation until late Sep- 


tember. Sometimes I take trips dur- 
ing the summer vacation. Two years 
ago, I went to Valencia* in Spain. 
But an even better trip was the qne 
I took to visit my grandfather in the 
Rhone* Valley in France. 


LITTLE FLAT LAND 

One reason I enjoy traveling in 
foreign countries is that they're so 
different from Andorra. In France 
and Spain there are huge, flat areas. 
In Andorra there are only high 
mountains and deep valleys. 

A road crosses Andorra and con- 
nects France and Spain. In the fall 
sheepherders lead their sheep down 
this road into the valleys of France, 


so that they'll have grass to eat dur- 
ing the winter. The sheep stay in 
France till June, when they return 
to Andorra. 

Because Andorra is so small, let- 
ters addressed to anyone inside the 
country don’t have to go far. We 
don’t have to put stamps on them. 
But when we send letters to people 
in other countries, we usually use 
French or Spanish stamps. We have 
no newspapers in Andorra, though 
we do have a radio station. 

I would like to get letters from 
you, but it would be easier for me 
if they were in French. My address 
is: Rose Marie Duro, Avenue Marit- 
xell, Andorra la Vieille, Andorra. 





HOW WE LIVE IN 


ANDORRA 


continued 


By 
ALBERTO 
JOVAL 
CASTELLO 


GO to school in the same building 

as Rose Marie. But I’m in the 
Spanish section, which is called the 
Escuela Espagnola de Ninos de An- 
dorra le Vieja (Spanish School for 
Children of Old Andorra. ) 

I live close to the school, with my 
father and mother and nine-year-old 
brother. We have a little house on 
a little street and all the other 
houses in the street are just like 
ours. 

We have two bedrooms, a dining 
room, and a kitchen. We have elec- 
tricity for lights and heating. There’s 
plenty of electricity in Andorra, be- 
cause we have hydroelectric plants 
which produce power from the 
mountain streams. But we have no 
bathroom or running water in our 
house. We get water from the foun- 
tain outside. We also have a little 
garden where my mother grows 
vegetables. My mother makes dress- 
es and runs the house. My father 
drives a truck. 





I get up at 7:30 in the morning 
and have breakfast of potatoes and 
milk. At 1:00 I have lunch. This is 
usually soup, potatoes, and milk. 
Sometimes we have rice, followed 
by oranges or bananas. Supper is at 
9:00, and we have soup, string beans, 
and eggs. Sometimes the soup is 
made from broccoli or kale, rice, 
white beans, and potatoes. We call 
this soup escudella de pages (soup 
of the peasants ). 

One of our favorite foods is ibex* 
meat. It is cooked with red wine. 
onions, and olive oil. Another deli- 
cacy is my favorite candy, made 
from milk and eggs and flour and 
honey and sugar and shaped into 
long, wide strips. 

I usually am given this candy on 
holidays like the Mardedeu de Marit- 
xell. This holiday honors the patron 
saint of Andorra. It comes in Sep- 
tember. On that day everyone goes 
to mass first and then goes to the 
village of Maritxell to celebrate. 
People picnic on the grass and an 
orchestra plays for dancing. I think 
there are about 500 cars in Andorra 
altogether—and on this day nearly 
all of them are at Maritxell. 

We have other festivals, too. One 
is a dance called Le Ball de Santa 
Anna. It is held on July 25. On that 
day men and women dress in special 
Andorran costumes and dance in the 
street. Pairs of men and women face 
each other and dance first backward 
and then forward. Other people line 
the balconies above the streets or 
gather on the sidewalks to watch the 
dancers. 

We also celebrate Christmas, 
which we call Nadal. We write a 


letter to Rey d’Orient (the King of 
the East), so that he will know us 
and come to our house on the day 
of Nadal and leave gifts on the bal- 
cony for us. To make sure he has a 
pleasant journey we leave a dish of 
water for the thirsty camel that he 
rides. 

We have mpvie theatres in An- 
dorra and I go to see Spanish and 
American pictures. My favorite 
American actor is James Stewart. 
My favorite kinds of pictures are 
about American cowboys. We also 
play football, swim in the streams, 
and fish for trout. Just outside the 
town are pastures and meadows 
where we play. Sometimes I go for 
trips with my classmates and our 
teacher. We climb a mountain and 
pitch our tents there. 


| WANT TO TRAVEL 


The longest trip I’ve ever taken 
was about 15 miles across the Span- 
ish border. I want to go further and 
see things I’ve never seen before, 
such as a railroad or the ocean, which 
I’ve seen only in pictures. Some day, 
I may be able to go to Madrid, the 
capital of Spain. Each year the 
Spanish government selects the best 
students from our school and sends 
them to Spanish towns like Madrid 
or San Sebastian for 10 to 14 days 
vacation. I shall work hard so that 
I mav be chosen. I would also like 
to visit New York. 

I would like to get letters from 
America, but I'd prefer them to be 
written in Spanish or French. My 
address is: Alberto Joval Castello, 
calle Puyal, Andorra la Vieja, An- 
dorra. 




























Can man learn to travel in space? 
That is the theme of Conquest of 
Space, a film released this month by 
Paramount Pictures. The movie 
opens on “The Wheel” (photo at 
right). This artificial satellite re- 
volves around the Earth every two 
hours. On “The Wheel,” the U. S. 
Space Corps is building a space ship 
to go to the moon. At the last minute 
orders arrive to go to Mars instead. 
“Man’s very survival on Earth de- 
pends upon the search for a new 
source of raw materials,” the crew 
is told. Weeks later, the space ship 
lands on Mars. A tank of water is 
spilled. This leads to the discovery 
that seeds will grow. Mars could be- 
come a garden to produce food for 
the Earth! The story, of course, is 
fiction, but the film shows some of 
the means by which man may some 
dav conquer space. 





“Conquest of Space”’ 





Gen. Merritt (right) pulls lever to start the space ship. 


The space ship roars in to a landing on barren planet Mars. 











Watering the first seed to sprout on the dry soil of Mars. 
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Junior Writers 





The Little Sailboat 


While looking through the window 
Into the stormy sky, 

I seemed to sight a sailboat 

A sailing, O, so high. 

It tipped and swayed 

And never stayed 

At all in one place, 

But then the storm began to die 
And I began to sigh 

“Il wonder if the little boat got back 
Without a try.” 


Marcia Moore, Grade 7 
Pine Valley Central School, South Dayton, N. Y. 
Teacher, Ellen C. Oehser 


Spring 
Spring is a rainy season, 
But it has a reason. 
Rain makes the flowers bloom, 
So they will be pretty in June. 


Spring chases old man winter away, 
And says come back some other day, 
Now is the time for blue skies, 
Birds, bees, and butterflies. 


When spring rolls around, 
Birds’ nests can be found. 
The birds come here, 


To sing their songs of cheer. 


You see the blossoms on the trees, 
Even the little buds for leaves. 
Soon they will make the trees look tall, 
Then all come off in the fall. 
Judy Stephens, Grade 7 
Turner Jr. H.S., Warren, Ohio 
Teacher, Mrs. Esther M. Rice 


The Country 


The country is a paradise 
With birds and barnyard fowls, 
With puppy dogs and field mice 
And ants and lonely owls. 


The country is a grass land, 
With homes with pointed roofs. 
A meadow is a vast land 
With prints of horses’ hooves. 


Sometimes the mountains are so high 
They actually seem 

As though they're reaching for the sky 
To shut out the sun’s bright beams. 


Life in the country is happy 

Or so it seems to be. 

You can nap when you feel nappy, 
And what a place to see! 


Lawrence Lidermor, Grade 6, 
P.S. 62, The Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Alba !. Rapuzzi 
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Natives in parts of Central 
and South America get 


MILK 
prom trees 


by tapping cow trees 
and using the rich, 
creamy fluid as milk. 





min A from green and yellow vegetables. 









For good health and vitality, 

“tap” the milk carton at every meal. 
Don’t skip milk even if you're over- 
weight—drink skim milk. It has all 
the nutrients of whole milk, except 
fat and Vitamin A. You can get Vita- 












Right This Way 


A girl in Newark, N. J., asks this 


question: 


What do you do about a party that 
gets out of hand? Mine always end 
up with the boys “goofing off,” and 
everybody having a terrible time! 


The secret of a good party is in the 
planning. Fill your evening full of 
things that are fun to do, and the fel- 
lows won't have time to “goof off.” 

Your school and public libraries are 
full of “party books” with suggestions 
for games. It’s a good idea to start off 
with some quieter, pencil-and-paper 
games. Then when you notice the male 
faction getting restless, let them ex- 
plode all their energy on a few real 
action games. But whatever you do, 
have your evening planned, so that 
something's “doing” every minute. It’s 
usually when you're in the midst of 
that “what’ll-we-do-next” slump that 
trouble starts brewing. 


A boy in High Point, N. C., wants to 
know: 


What do you do when you're out 
to dinner and you accidentally spill 
something? 


Whatever else you do, don’t panic. 
The whole situation will be only as 
embarrassing as you make it. If the 
table gets the benefit of the spill, apolo- 
gize quietly to your hostess. If you 
broke something, add an offer to pay 
for repairs or replacement. 

If, on the other hand, you've spilled 
soup on someone else at the table, tell 
him and your hostess that you're sorry. 
But don’t give them a play-by-play de- 
scription of how it happened. And 
don’t fuss over the victim! Everyone 
knows you didn’t plan it. And if you 
say it, everyone assumes you're sorry. 
Forget about it and they will too. 


A girl in Boston, Mass., asks: 


After you've spent the week end 
with some friends out of town, should 
you write your hostess or her parents? 


Writing her parents is a “must.” 

Remember to include both parents, 
not just her mother. Writing to your 
friend herself, while not necessary, is 
still a courteous gesture. 

Remember that promptness is im- 
portant in writing a thank-you note. 
Try to get those letters off within two 
or three days after you return home. 
If you’re prompt in writing, your friends 
are likely to be much more prompt 
about inviting you back again! 
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The “Ham’”’ 
What Am 


HE BIG names in American tennis 

are Tony Trabert and Vic Seixas. 
And rightly so. They're the fellows who 
recovered the Davis Cup, symbol of 
the world’s championship, from Aus- 
tralia. 

But the fellow we “go” for is Hamil- 
ton Richardson. The “Ham” is ranked 
No. 3. But to us he rates No. 1. He’s our 
idea of a great athlete, a great gentle- 
man, and a great scholar. 

It’s no secret that many of our star 
tennis players work at it all year long— 
to the exclusion of everything else. But 
not the “Ham.” To Richardson, tennis 
is great fun and sport, but not every- 
thing in life. His studies at Tulane 
University come first—and nobody can 
touch him for school marks. 

The “Ham” has been a straight-A 
student for four straight years! What’s 
more, he has (1) been named to Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, national honorary 
activities society; (2) won the Alcee 
Fortier Memorial Award for his skill in 
French; and (3) won a Rhodes schol- 
arship, the prize academic award that 
entitles the winner to study at any uni- 
versity in England. 

O.K., so the man is a “brain.” How 
does he rate as an athlete? Way up 
there. Not only is he America’s No. 3 
player, but he’s rated No. 7 in the en- 
tire world! 

As a college player, he’s actually 
been unbeatable. He’s won the national 
collegiate crown three times in a row 
and is a cinch to make it number four. 

And get this: He’s never lost a set 
in collegiate championship play! In fact, 
he’s lost only two sets in his entire 
college career. And it took the national 
amateur champion to do it. Tony Tra- 
bert, representing the U. of Cincinnati, 
beat the “Ham,” 4-6, 6-3, 6-3, in a 
dual meet. 

The Tulane Tennis Tornado, who is 
now 21 years old, has been playing the 
game since he was 12. His dad, a fine 
player himself, started him out. And the 
“Ham” took to it like a horse takes to 
oats. At 13, he and Dick Holroyd won 
the national boys’ doubles title. 

The following year, he copped the 
boys’ singles and the experts began sit- 
ting up and taking notice. When the 
l6-year-old “kid” from Baton Rouge, 
La, took the national junior title in 
1950, everybody began predicting that 
he'd be national champion some day. 








Their claims seemed merited in 1951, 
as the “Ham” rose from No. 28 all the 
way up to No. 9 in the national rank- 
ings. A jump of 19 places was amaz- 
ing, and Richardson was hailed as the 





boy wonder. The experts sat back and | 


said, “Watch him jump right to the 
top now.” 
They sat and sat, but the “Ham” did 


little jumping. For some reason, he just | 
didn’t develop. He had the nice tall | 
wiry build of the champion and a fine | 


all-around game. But he just couldn't 
make the big move. 

Maybe it was because of his dia- 
betes. This disease (too much sugar in 
the blood) hit the “Ham” soon after 
turning 16. But he had never allowed 
it to affect his game. However, it hurt 
him in long matches, causing him to 
tire and “cramp” up in the legs. 

It appeared that at 20, the “Ham” 
had had it. He seemed just another 
boy wonder who lacked that extra some- 
thing to become a great champ. At this 
point, Richardson really started to move. 

Last April, he suddenly caught fire. 


He knocked off three great players— 


Art Larsen, Tony Trabert, and Gardner 
Mulloy—in a row, without losing a set! 
That was it. From there on, right 
through to the national championships, 
the “Ham” played nothing but great 
tennis. 

In the nationals, he caused a sensa- 
tion by beating Lew Hoad, the Aussie 
cannoneer generally rated the greatest 
player in the world. Richardson went 
all the way to the semi-finals before 
losing to Vic Seixas, the ultimate win- 
ner. On the strength of this showing, 
the “Ham” was picked on our Davis 
Cup team and rated No. 3. 

That’s his story so far. He may go on 
to become No. 1. Or he may not. It 
depends a great deal on how much time 
he'll be able to give to tennis. But, 
champion or otherwise, he’s a credit to 
the game—a fellow who has proved 
that anybody with grit and talent can 
succeed in sports, despite a physical 
handicap and first-class study habits. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Champions 
Choose 
Wacljregor 


Sports Equipment 





Ted Kluszewski 


First baseman for Cincinnati Reds and 
major league home run champion. Ted plays 
a MacGregor “Trapper"’ mitt in every game. 





Willie Mays 


Great centerfielder of the World Champion 


N. Y. Giants, makes all his sensational 


catches with his MacGregor Glove. 





Bob Toski 


Bob won his $100,000 World Championship 
using MacGregor clubs and balls. 


(Players mentioned are on MacGregor Advisory Staff) 


Wherever you find highest quality sports 
equipment, you'll find MacGregor. 





GOLF - TENNIS - ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“The Choice-of Those Who Play The Game” 


@ THE MACGREGOR CO. CINCINMATI OnIO 






sw 


Accordiana is so easy to play, and 
real fun! Learn melodies right 
from the start. Play at parties, 
picnics. Join the Accordiana 
Club. Start now! 


SEND FOR FREE COMIC BOOK . . Real-life 
story of how a young accordionist 
won his way to fame and fortune. 
T EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC. 
| 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y 


Please send free Magnante Comic Book and booklet 
that tells how easy Accordiana is to play 
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winning 
tennis" 





BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 


Learn to play a great 





game of tennis and be- 
favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 


come a great 


how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you cam master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
How to play Winning Tennis’ by Vinnie 
Richards. 





PLAY'SAU?s DUNLOP 
OL, mrnih 
Vaucpioti id TENNIS BALLS 
















WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


chauffeur. You probably think of 
a chauffeur as a man in a black uni- 
form who drives cars—usually for 
rich people. And that’s what he is 
today. But men who were called 
chauffeurs used to have quite differ- 
ent jobs. 

This word comes from the French 
verb chauffer, which means “to heat.” 
Chauffeur was first used in France 
in the 17th century to describe a 
stoker or fireman. He was a man who 
tended the fire in a steam engine. 
The automobile was invented in 
Europe, and many of the first cars 
were made in France. There, the 
driver was called a chauffeur. This 
was partly a joke, making fun of the 
early automobile and the people 
who drove it. But there was some 
truth in the name. For some of the 
early automobiles had steam engines. 
They actually did have to be 


“stoked.” 
The name chauffeur stuck and 





was taken over into English. Chauf- 
feur came to mean anyone who 
drove a motor car for pay. This is 
the meaning of the word today. 


It’s Your Move 


The French word chauffer came 
from a Latin verb calefacere (“to 
make warm” ). Calefacere is the com- 
bination of two other Latin verbs— 
calere (“to be warm”) and _facere 
(“to make”). There is a group of 
English words related to chauffer 
and calere. Here are five of them. In 
the list below, write in the blank 
space before each word in Column I, 
the number of the correct definition 
from Column II. 


Column I 
a. chafe 
b. nonchalant 
__c. caldron 
__d. calorie 
__e. chafing dish 





Column IT 


l. a unit of energy supplied by fooc 

2. kind of dish used for cooking at 
the table 

3. indifferent, cool, unenthusiastic 

4. to warm by rubbing 

5. large kettle or boiler 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred (*) in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 


customs duty. A tax by a government 
on imports or, less often, exports. 

coeducational (KO -ehd - you- KAY - 
shuhn-al; final a as in “at”). Adjective 
describing schools attended by both 
boys and girls. 

dialect (DIE-uh-lect). Noun. In many 
countries people of certain regions use 
words and pronunciations unfamiliar in 
other regions of the same country. This 
separate form of a language is called a 
dialect 

guardianship (GAR-dih-an-ship; first 
a as in “arm”). Noun. Looking after 
something to keep it safe from harm. 

ibex (I-becks; I as in “ice”). Noun. A 
kind of wild goat with large, curved 
horns. 

silhouette (sill-oo-EHT). Noun. An 
outline of an object all in the same 
color, like a shadow. 


tariff. (TAR-if; a as in “at”). Noun. 
Means same as “customs duty.” 

urn (ERN). Noun. A vase or con- 
tainer, usually standing on a pedestal 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Andorra (an-DOR-a; first a as in “at”; 
second a as in “sofa”; 0 as in “old” 

Dior (dee-OR). 

Les Escaldes (lays-ehs-CALDE: sec- 
ond a as in “add”). 

Liechtenstein (LIHK-ten-shtin; sec 
ond i as in “ice”). 

Monaco (MOHN-a-ko: a as in “sofa”: 
second o as in “old”). 

Pyrenees (PIHR-eh-neez). 

Rhone (RONE; ® as in “old”). 

San Marino (SAN ma-REE-no; first 
a as in “arm”; second a as in “sofa”; 
o as in “old”). 

Titano (tee-TA-no; a as in “arm”; 0 
as in “obey”). 

Valencia (va-LEHN-shih-a; both a’s 
as in “sofa”). 

Vaduz (fa-DOOTS: a as in “arm’). 
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PRESIDENTIAL 


QUIZ- 
WORD 


Born on March 29, 1790, 
he was the first Vice- 
President to reach the 
White House through 
the death of a Presi- 
dent. Definitions marked 
by stor (*) tell you 
more about him. 
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1. One of the four directions. 
5. Feminine Saint (abbrev.). 

* 8. During his Administration, this Ken- 
tucky Senator was leader of the Whig 
party. 

9. Placed a golf ball on a tee 

10. You breathe this. 

ll. Reddish brown color, used to dye 
women’s hair. 

12. The summit or top of anythir 

14. Trade-mark (abbrev.) 

15. Definite article. 

16. Remains of a fire. 

18. Belonging to me. 

19. This forms on metals when they're 
exposed to dampness. 


uv 
ig. 


21.:Lowest female singing voices 

23. Beam of light. 

26. Leather strap which a rider uses to 
control his horse. 

°27. He was — — —-President under 
Harrison and became President after 
Harrison's death. 

*28. He served as President almost four 

(abbrev.). 

Large monkeys. 


1, Economic Cooperation Administration 
(abbrev. ). 
2. —— — Baba and the 40 Thieves. 
3. Wife of Abraham and mother of 
Isaac in the Bible. 
* 4. First two letters of his last name. 


29 


* 5. He was — — — ator from the state of 
27 Down (1827-36). 
* 6. He became the — — — — — Presi- 


dent of the U. S. 
7, This cheese is MADE backwards. 
(Try spelling it that way.) 
(the Lone Star State) was 


annexed to the U. S. during his 


Administration. 
11. Male pronoun. 
13. Juan —- —-— —-— — rules Argentina. 
°15. John ——-— —-— , President of the 


U. S. (1841-45). 

17. Long narrow piece, for instance, of 
cloth. 

°18. He graduated from the College of 
William and —-— — — -. 

°20. He was opposed to the Bank of the 

(abbrev.). 

22. “My country, — — — 

24. Highest card in a suit 

25. Opposite of “no.” 

27. Abbreviation of this President's 
native state. 


of thee.” 


Answers this week in Teacher’s Guide; next 
issue in your edition. 


Answers to March 16th Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Dr.; 3-A.P.; 8-bank; 
10-pat; 11-L.L.D 


5-eels; 


; 12-mules; 14-Madison; 16- 


Va.; 1l7-yes; 18-eh; 20-its: 22-war; 23-hoe; 
25-set; 26-State; 28-cry. 

DOWN: 1-De; 2-Rep.: 3-and; 4-pk.; 6- 
lama; 7-study; §&-bless; 9-also; 13-lie; 14- 
math.: 15-neat; 16-VI: 19-hr.; 21-S.O.S.; 
22-wee; 24-etc.; 25-sty; 27-ar. 
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Being Cagey 

Customer: “Id like to buy a wool 
sweater.” 

Salesman: “I have some nice ones 
here.” 

Customer: “But how come it says 
‘cotton’ on the tag?” 

Salesman: “Oh, that’s just to fool the 
moths.” 


Mary Jane Preston, Greene (N.Y.) Central Sehoe 
Athletic 
Bill: “Did you know Adam was a 


track star?” 

Bob: “No.” 

Bill: “Sure. He was first in the human 
race. 


Pat McDonald, Mound Park Sehool, St. Paul, Minn 


Switch 
Gert: “Why do you wear your stock- 
ings wrong side out?” 
Mabel: “My feet got hot and I turned 


the hose on ’em.’ 
Nellie Ethridge, Andrews (S.C.) 


Public School 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 





a terbug button 





GET A HORSE! Picture by Leland 
Stange, Stratford (S$. Dak.) Ind. School. | 





RIVER STEAMBOAT. Picture by Judy 
Benjamin, Marcy Sch., Detroit, Mich. 





CHOICE OF THE 
CHAMPIONS 












TED KLUSZEWSKI 
Home Run King 
of the 
Major Leagues 


Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer's or send lic 

in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. SMB.-4 


Send for your 


UISVILLE SLUGGER 


Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 
SET 
50c per set 





LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” long) 45¢ each 


peocscese.es-- —<—- 





| HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. sme-s! 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
_———.._._ Miniature Bats @ 45¢ each 


Please send me_____ 
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631 same pict vers df 


EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 


For the first time wonderful pictures 
of your favorite movie and TV stars! 

super-duper offer! 

Home addresses of over 165 
FREE stars and birthdays of 300 
with order ¢ a, favorite stars! 

d 25¢ to 

DeLUXE puere SERVICE, pest, & 
Sex 947, Chureh St. Annes, N.Y -6, 


COBRA WHIP SNAKE SKIN % 


Natives in Far East jungles capture 
this exotic member of the famous a 
Cobra family. Valuable, handsomely-marked 
skin makes a rare trophy. Approx. 3 ft. long! 
Specially priced to introduce you to other ex- 
iting collector’s items in Catalog sent with 
each order. Supply limited. Order now 
No C.0.D Money-Back Guarantee 

M. L. WITTMANN 
Import Dept. 819 





pod 





Stowe, Pa. 





STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
aeretnte be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 


unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic n Scholon is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, 

33 W. 42nd St.. 


tines 


oe Maga- 
New York 3 4 


FREE! 105 sr" 


Standard Catalogue Value over 
$2.25 Attractive, colorful, from 
the earth's four corners, every one 
different Fascinating story ap 
provals. Send 10¢ handling please. 
Write today! 
CANADA STAMP CO 















U. S. 1943 Bi-Colored Fiag of 
Occupied Nations (as illustrated) 
Airmails, Commemoratives, Reg- 
ular Issues, included in this col- 
lection of 25 selected, all differ- 








ent, genuine U. S. Stamps. PLUS VALUABLE U. S. 
$5.00 STAMP. Everything for 10¢ to cover mailing 
expenses. Approvals included. Act at once 
WILLETT CO. P.O. BOX 511 
Dept. 909, Port Chester, N. Y. 
100 CANADIAN 
and Newfoundland stamps 
sectuding Early Issues, 
Commemoratives, large 
size Pictorials Pree | for 5¢ postage 
EMPIRE STAMP_ co., Dept. SBB, _Toronto, C Canada 
25 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 
INCLUDES EVERYTHING—A Worldwide Collection con- 
taining Airmails; Complete Sets; TRIANGLES. Big Bi- 
Colors; Semi-Post: Fi : 
samples). 1 
serious applicants. CENTURY STAMP CO., 
Box 7, Cathedral Sta., Dept. J-6, New York 25, N. Y, 


DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 





First American Big Commemorative Greenland, tdol 


Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


STAMP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from usene. Africa, So 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asia 


ete., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be cried! 
All given to approval service applicants sending 3¢ post- 


age TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD PRINGFIELD $2, MASS. 
Different United States, including . 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs. dues, cut squares, seals, reve Cc 
nues, specials and others with bar- 


ain approvals. SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT. (143F N. Keeler. Chicago 51, I 


including 




















By TONY SIMON 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Director, 


U.S. Certified Mail on Tap 


The U. S. Post Office Department is 
considering a new type of postal service 
—certified mail. It would cut in half the 
cost of mailing a registered letter. (You 
send a registered letter when you wish 
to have proof that your letter has been 
delivered.) The cost of a registered 
letter is 30 cents, plus postage. A cer- 
tified letter would cost 15 cents, plus 
postage. 

Unlike a registered letter, a certified 
letter would not be insured. If the letter 
were lost you would not be reimbursed 
(paid back) for it. 

Suppose you wished to mail a certi- 
fied letter to a friend. Here’s how the 
new service would work: 

At your local post office, you'd fill 
out a form and coupon. It 
would be your proof that you mailed 
the letter. When your friend received 
the letter, he’d sign a receipt which the 
mailman would keep. The receipt would 
be proof that the letter had been de- 
livered directly to him. 

If your friend wasn't when 
the letter arrived, the mailman would 
I€ave a note for him and bring the let- 
ter back to the post office. When your 
friend came for the letter, he’d sign the 
receipt. It would be kept on file at the 
post office for six months. 

The Post Office Department soon 
will decide whether or not to start the 
new service. Meanwhile, it has designed 
a certified mail stamp (below). Watch 
this column for more news about the 
new service and stamp. 
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“The presence of Gary 


NEW MOVIES 


WY Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Wi Fair. “Save your money. 


“THE INTRUDER (Assoc. Artists). 
The English have a pleasant knack for 
poking fun at themselves and still mak- 
ing you admire them. All through this 
clever melodrama, ‘here’s fun lurking 
just beneath the surface. It’s the story 
of a sturdy stock broker who returns 
home one evening to find his apart. 
ment being robbed. The burglar gets 
away, but not before the broker recog. 
nizes him as a member of his tank unit 
in World War II. He spends the rest of 
the picture tracking the burglar down 
to help him get an honest start: again. 


“4“VERA CRUZ (United Artists). 
Cooper and Burt 
Lancaster in any film is a sure guarantee 
of plenty of action. And Vera Cruz has 
action in abundance. A story of old 
Mexico, abounds in plots, counter- 
plots, and counter-counter-plots. But 
neither Technicolor nor the new Super- 
scope screen process does full justice to 
its magnificent Mexican backgrounds. 











FREE Stamp Magazine 


327 Different Stamps 25¢. Including Indonesia, New 
foundland, ‘British Colonies, Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler 
Heads, Indian States, Animals, Airmails, French 
Colonies, rarities, unusual. Wonderful bargain. Approvals 
Niagara Stamp Company, St. Catherines 222, Ontario, Can. 


50 DIFFERENT 10c 


BULGARIA 
old and new 


Contains stamps 42 yrs. 





old, many sets 









issues. Gnly 10¢ to approval buyers. ey STAMP 
CO., Dept. J, Berdan Ave., Paterson 2, N. J. 
A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roosevelt 


Zanzibar, etc. Only 10¢ to Approval Applicants 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
EAU GALLIE, » FLA 


TRIPLE OFFER 3c 
Five complete mint sets plus colorfu 
unused commemorative collection only 
3¢ with approvals. EXTRA! U. N 
stamps used on all our mail. 


SUNLITE, Box 1259QQ, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. ud 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “‘Ben Franklin" Canal Zone, fine rhino anc 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, real musi 
stamp, Ionian Isls, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Washington ti, D.C 








S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for leas than le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8 











United Nations First Stamp Issue 
Considered to be one of World's most 
attractive sets. Pictures U.N. Building 
Emblem & Peoples of World. Only 10¢ 
Approvals included. WELLES, Box 1246- 
KC, Church St. Sta. N.Y.C. 8 
FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set. 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send 1c for 15 of the above stamps 
plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., t., Dept. $05, Now 905, New York 38, N.Y 








300 FOREIGN STAMPS 10¢ 


Includes Pictorials, commem., etc. from . 
corner of the world; just 10¢ with our U. 
Foreign approvals 


OCEAN STAMP CO.. 80x 64-S, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
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Misunderstanding 


John: “Did you feed my rabbit every 
day, Jim, while I was gone?” 

Jim: “Yes. The caviar and crepe 
suzettes made him sick, but he seemed 
to like the creamed asparagus tips on 
toast.” 

John: “What made 
that? I told you he 

Jim: “Oh! I 
dishes.” 


you give him 
ate radishes.” 
thought said 


you rare 


Sandra Skinner, Foster Sehor 


Dailas, Ter 


Slight Difference 


Dick: “What's the difference between 
a poet and a pig?” 

Ginger: “I don’t know. What?” 

Dick: “Well, a poet uses pen and 
ink, and a pig uses pen and oink.” 

Maryanne © J. J. Jennings School, Bristol, Cor 

Careful Rider 

The football coach was giving his 
players some limbering-up exercises. 
“Every man on his back with his feet 


pedalling in the air.” barked the coach. 
One of the tired players stopped ped- 
alling after a few teeble waves of his 
feet. 

“What’s the idea of 
shouted the coach. 

“Il didn't replied the player. 
‘Tm just coasting down the bill.” 

Arlene Hard Boscobel, Wis 


stopping?” 
stop,” 


Real Gone! 


Son: “May I have a dollar, Dad?” 
Father: “In these times if I give you 
the money, you'll have to make it go a 


long way.” 
Son: “ I'll make 


go so far you'll never see it again.’ 
Sam Slacy, Natchitoches (La t 


Don't worry, Pop. 
ntary Sehe 


Figure It Out 


Wilma: “What comes once a minute, 
twice a moment, and never in a hun- 
dred years?” 

Bert: “I don’t know. 

Wilma: “” 


Bertha Oglethorpe 


What?” 
The letter ‘M’.” 


Block H.S., Jonesville, La 
Stretch It 

“I want to hire a horse.” 

“How long?” 

“The longest you have. There'll be 


five of us riding him.” 
Mary Helen Knopick, Montrose (Pa.) H.S8. 


Joke of the Week 


ay “Sid, your new coat is very 


Sid: “I know, but I’m 
® muffler for it.” 


Delores Ann MeGhee 


going to buy 


Marey Sehool, Detroit. Mich 
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| Citizenship Quiz 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How cbout more work? 


090909 
















FRANCE 








1. POSTAGE-STAMP 


COUNTRIES 
A. Study the map. Then complete the 


sentences below. Score five points each. 
Total, 25 


1. Andorra is labeled No. 


2. Monaco is labeled No. 


Liechtenstein is labeled No. __ 


4. San Marino is labeled No. 


w 


wt 


Vatican City is labeled No. ____ 


My score 


B. Write T (true) or F (false) beside 


each statement below. Score five points 
each. 


Total, 40. 


_1. Andorra lies in the mountains 
between France and Italy. 
2. In Andorra the chief languages 
you would hear are French, Catalan, 
and Spanish. 


3. Monaco is to entertain 
visitors and tourists, but it seldom gets 
any. 


eaver 


The Prince of Liechtenstein is 
a member of the Hapsburg family that 
used to rule Austria. 


_5. One country outside the [ron 
Curtain where Communists have a ma- 
jority in the law-making body is San 
Marino. 

__6. A big gambling casino is in 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. 

__7. San Marino first became an in- 
dependent state when Napoleon con- 


- quered Italy. 








__8. Vatican City is the headquar- 
ters s of the Pope. 





My score 


2. NEWS HEADLINES 


Complete each headline with a word 
or words chosen from those in boldface. 
Score five points each. Total, 25 

1. California's Desert 
Thrives as Population Soars. 


2. U.S. Surgeon Heads Pioneer Med- 


ical Mission in __ 





3. — . VUI Moon 


Located by Electronic ae 





4. Man-made Fibers Used to Make 
Strong - , caine 
>. New “Highway Link Between 


Oceans Opens in 





Black Rock, Mexico, False Teeth, Mo- 
jave, Indonesia, Paper, Saturn’s, Aus- 
tralia, Jupiter's. 


3. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Fill in blanks. Score five points each. 
Total, 10. 


1. Every year our Government pro- 
duces 25 billion letters, reports, forms, 
and so on. At this rate it would produce 


billion such papers in 

13 years. 
2. In one week the movie theatres of 
a foreign nation showed a total of 600 
different movies. Exactly 70 per cent of 
the films were made in the U. S. A total 


of __ ss CC«*«CW SS. movies were 
shown. 


My score Total score 











Gerald's big ears are almost like wings 
Atop his long neck they are curious thing 
While he can't speak a word, 

He can always be heard 


Give him one Bab) ...and he sings! 





CURTISS 


fe] CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


. makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy baw Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 


1 < 


my Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for aa 


complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. 
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NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Staff Relations in School Administration. 
Thirty-third Yearbook. American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 470 pp., $5. 


The current yearbook of the AASA 
on staff relations will interest all schoo! 
personnel and_ especially classroom 
teachers. The Yearbook Commission 
quotes with approval the survey which 
found that “teachers who report oppor- 
tunity to participate regularly and ac- 
tively in making policies are much more 
likely to be enthusiastic about their 
school systems than those who report 
limited opportunity to participate.” 

It would be difficult to discover any 
area of school life into which the Com- 
mission has not probed. Much of the 
material is based on practical experi- 
ence. There are sections on organiza- 
tion of committees, group work, selec- 
tion of teachers and administrative 
personnel, working conditions including 
salaries, the school budget, school- 
community relationships, and evalua- 
tion of staff relations. The authors never 
forget “the great creative power that a 
good staff can generate.” 


The 5th Amendment Today. Three 
Speeches by Erwin N. Griswold. 
Harvard University Press, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 82 pp., $2 (cloth); 

50¢ (paper). 

“No person .. . shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” This part of the 5th 
Amendment is one of the best publi- 
cized injunctions in our Constitution. 
It is defended unequivocally by Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School. 
He has gone back to Magna Charta to 
justify the Amendment and looks upon 
it as “a good friend as well as an old 
friend.” In defending the Amendment, 
he presents the arguments against it 
which have arisen because it has been 
frequently invoked by individuals sus- 
pected of having been members of the 
Communist Party. In so doing he has 
contributed to the public’s understand- 
ing of an important problem in civil 
liberty. 


School of Darkness, by Bella V. Dodd. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. 264 pp., 
$4. 

The School of Darkness from which 
Bella Dodd was graduated is the Com- 
munist Party. By her own admission, 
she served the party for twenty years 
(1929-1948). During part of that time 
she was the legislative leader of the 
New York Teachers Union, though she 
did not publicly declare her member- 
ship in the party. She was expelled 





from the party allegedly because she 


was “anti-Negro, anti-Puerto Rican, 
anti-Semitic, anti-labor, and the de- 
fender of a landlord.” Her resentment 
against these charges helped to redirect 
her to: the Catholic faith into which 
she was born. These experiences, the 
story of her early years in Italy and 
her new-found faith, provide the most 
moving pages in this autobiography. 

Mrs. Dodd’s disillusionment throws 
a revealing light on the cynical machi- 
nations of the Communist Party in the 
1930’s and 1940's. The surprising thing 
is that she took so long to conclude that 
“cruelty . . . can be possible only in this 
strange movement; where there is no 
charity, no compassion, and, in the end, 
total elimination of those who have 
served it.” 


I Bow Out, by Maude S. Kenny. Van- 
tage Press, N. Y. 51 pp., $2. 


This is a little book which will raise 
a big lump in the throats of teachers 
who read it. On the day of her retire- 
ment from the Bayonne, New Jersey, 
school system, Miss Kenny asked the 
elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren whose reading she had supervised 
to write her a letter . . . “just anything 
they had thought of me and also what 
they thought of a teacher's retiring.” 
The letters are likely to make many 
teachers feel that they have not taught 
in vain. 


Around the World in 1,000 Pictures, 
edited by A. M. Runyon and V. F. 
Bergane. Doubleday, N. Y. 448 pp., 
$7.50. 


The arm-chair traveler will become 
restless with this volume. The black and 
white photographs of scenes and ‘people 
are grouped about areas which are 
readily accessible to travelers who have 
saved for the great day. This ‘round the 
world tour includes Bermuda and the 
Caribbean, Canada and Alaska, Mexico 
and Central America, South America, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Scandinavia, 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and many 
Asian countries. 


Dictionary of American Proverbs, edit- 
ed by David Kin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y. 290 pp., $6. 


Under “Tact” in this alphabetically 
arranged collection of proverbs we 
found: “Some people have tact, others 
tell the truth.” The truth as we see it 
is that this volume is useful but limited 
somewhat by the difficulty you may 
have in locating a proverb you remem- 
ber imperfectly. For example, it might 
not occur to you to look for “Molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar,” under 
the heading, “Policy.” For the most 
part, however, the key word in the 
proverb will lead you to its place in 
this dictionary. —How arp L. Hurwitz 
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Religious Programs 


In response to popular request, the 
editor of Listenables and Lookables 
(see page TG-4) has prepared the fol- 
lowing list of representative radio and 
television programs presented on na- 
tional networks by leaders of various 
religious faiths. This feature will ap- 
pear once each semester. 


Art of Living: Discussion series with Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. NBC. Sunday, 
9:45 a.m. (Protestant). 

Catholic Hour: One speaker each month, 
with choir. NBC, Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 
(Catholic). 

Church of the Air: Two half-hour seg- 
ments each week prepared by different 
faiths; talks. discussions, music. CBS, 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

Eternal Light: Dramas based on Jewish 
history or current problems. NBC, Sun- 
day, 12:30 p.m. (Jewish). 

Frontiers of Faith: Each month’s programs 
are produced by a different faith. The 
name of the program becomes The 
Catholic Hour when produced by that 
faith; this will be the case during April 
and August of 1955. NBC-TV, Sunday, 
1:30 p.m. 

Greatest Story Ever Fold: Dramas based 
on stories in the Bible. ABC, Sunday. 
5:30 p.m. (Non-denominational). 

Hour of Decision: Sermons by Billy Gra- 
ham, the evangelist. ABC, Sunday, 3:30 
p.m. and MBS, Sunday, 10:00 p.m. 
(Protestant). 

How Christian Science Heals: Talks on 
Christian Science. MBS, Sunday, 11:15 
a.m. (Christian Science). 

Lamp Unto My Feet: Drama-discussions 
on religious and social questions by rep- 
resentatives of different faiths. CBS-TV, 
Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

Life Is Worth Living: Philosophical dis- 
cussions by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
bearing on all phases of life and living. 
DuMont TV, Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. (Cath- 
olic). 

Look Up and Live: Different faiths are 
represented in this religious musical va- 
riety program for teenagers. CBS-TV. 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Lutheran Hour: Sermon by a different 
speaker each week. MBS, Sunday, 1:30 
p.m. (Protestant). 

Message of Israel: Sermon by a different 
speaker each week. ABC, Sunday, 10:05 
a.m. (Jewish). 

National Radio Pulpit: Sermons by Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman. NBC, Sunday, 10:00 
a.m. (Protestant). 

Pilgrimage: Sermons by Dr. John S. Bon- 
nell. ABC, Sunday, 1:35 p.m. (Prot- 
estant). 

Radio Bible Class: Bible: instruction. ABC, 
Sunday, 8:00 a.m. and MBS, Sunday, 
10:00 a.m. (Protestant). 

Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir: Music 
and talk from the Mormon headquar- 
ters. CBS, Sunday. 11:00 a.m. (Latter 
Day Saints). 

Thy Kingdom Come: Readings from the 
Scriptures by Ray Middleton; musical 
selections. NBC, Saturday, 6:30 p.m. 
(Protestant). 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 
WEDNESDAY MARCH 23 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: From 
Fantasyland, “The Story of Donald 
Duck.” 

9:00 p.m. (DuMont) Chicago Symphony: 
George Schick conducts a full-hour 
concert of the music of Handel, Mozart 
and Reger. Fritz Reiner returns to the 
podium on March 30 


THURSDAY MARCH 24 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Joanne 
Dru and Zachary Scott star in a tense 
drama entitled “The Darkest Hour,” 
about a beautiful widow and a rugged 
widower who is overly strict with his 
son. On March 31, Climax presents Rod 
Serling’s adaptation of Ring Lardner’s 
prize-winning short story, “Champion.” 
Rory Calhoun stars as the ruthless 
young boxer. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: Lois 
Smith stars in “A Matter of Life.” The 
story concerns the conflict between a 
father and his teen-age daughter who 
has become a narcotics addict. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “Gar- 
rity’s Sons” features Rory Calhoun, 
May Wynn, and Vince Edwards in a 
drama about prizefighters. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“Night at Lark Cottage,” a mystery- 
melodrama, stars Charles Boyer. 

(ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: “Autumn 
Crocus,” by Dodie Smith, is a revival 
of a Broadway play of some years ago. 
Carmen Mathews and Harry Townes 
are featured in this story of a middle- 
aged woman who looks for romance 
while on a vacation trip to the Aus- 
trian Tyrol 


FRIDAY MARCH 25 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Dan O’Herlihy, in the role of a sea 
captain, is charged with desertion of 
his vessel and crew in time of stress in 
“Log the Man Innocent.” 

11:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Chronoscope: Larry 
LeSueur is permanent editor of a 
fiftecn-minute interview program which 
is seen each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at this time. 


SATURDAY MARCH 26 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In 
“Busy Liquids,” Mr. Wizard shows 
Betsy how the strange ways of acids 
conte put to work. (Not WRCA-TV, 
N. Y.) 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Puccini’s “La Boheme.” April 2: Pon- 
chielli’s “La Gioconda.” 

7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tomorrow: Premiere 
of a new series for teenagers telling of 
opportunities in new professions, with 
special emphasis on the world of sci- 
ence, the arts and industry. According 
to John Daly, vice-president of ABC, 
“The purpose of this new program is 
.. . to guide in a very practical way 
the young and searching mind into 
areas where all our tomorrows are 
being molded.” The first telecast will 
be on “Metal by the Mile,” the story 
of the development of new metals, 
their uses, and the career opportunities 
they have opened. Guests will be Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and Professor Robert 
Maddin of Johns Hopkins, a leading 
metallurgist. The entire series will be 
preseses by Lynn Poole of Johns Hop- 

ins University. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Ten 
Best Novels in the World” is the topic 
for John Mason Brown, drama critic 
and lecturer; — Barzun, author 
and historian; and Bennett Cerf, au- 
thor and publisher. 


SUNDAY 
9:15 am. (CBS) The Music Room: Leon- 


12:00 


1:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. 


MARCH 27 


tyne Price, the soprano who has cata- 
pulted to fame this year as Bess in the 
revival of Gershwin'’s “Porgy and 
Bess,” presents her first solo recital on 
the air. 

(NBC) Carnival of Books: Today’s 
book is “Hurry, Flurry and Skurry” 
by Mary and Conrad Buff. April 3: 
“The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky” by 
Opal Wheeler. 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 


A discussion of Henry James’ “What 
Maisie Knew.” On April 3, a new 
series begins on what writers reveal 
about themselves. The first topic will 
be Shakespeare's sonnets. 
noon (NBC) A special 
broadcast examining Herman Wouk’s 
“The Caine Mutiny” by Dr. Robert 
Bierstedt, professor of sociology, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. (Not 
WRCA, N. Y.) 


lecture- 


1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton 55: Final 


telecast of the series. Today’s subject 
is “The Contemporary Theatre as a 
Reflector of Society.” 

(NBC) Anthology: The Sitwells— 
Dame Edith and Sir Osbert—read from 
their own works. 

(NBC) University of Chicago 
Roundtable: A symposium on Soviet 
Russia by authorities from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and elsewhere. The 
subject: “Russia’s Foreign Policy.” 
(Not WRCA, N. Y.) 

(CBS-TV) Adventure: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is a program 
on big game hunting for zoos. Guest is 
Dr. Harold Anthony of the Museum of 
Natural History’s Department of Mam- 


mals. 

(CBS-TV) The Search: The 
story of how the University of Louis- 
ville makes the resources of a modern 
university available to literally all the 
inhabitants of Louisville. Through co- 
operation between the city administra- 
tion, the board of education, the Uni- 
versity, and the public library, a resi- 
dent can go to his branch library and 
borrow not only a book, but a record, 
a painting, or an educational film. 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
No information on today’s telecast. On 
April 3, Douglas McKay, Secretary of 
the Interior, is quizzed on “The De- 
velopment of Resources in the U.S.” 


5:00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: Final pro- 


gram of the series. A dramatization of 
the life of Susan B. Anthony, the 
famous woman suffragist. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of Fame: 
“The Finest Gift” is the story of George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, and the part he 

layed in the fight for freedom in 

reece. 


6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: To- 


day’s title is “The Triumph of Alexan- 
der the Great.” April 3: “The Com- 
pletion of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad.” 

(NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
“They Knew Bernard Shaw” is a trib- 
ute to George Bernard Shaw. Partici- 
pants will include Lady Astor, Vincent 
Sheean, Norman Thomas, Hesketh 
Pearson and Leonard Lyons. April 3: 
Leo Durocher is the subject. 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 


ing: A symposium from Detroit. Four 
industrial experts will discuss “What's 
in Our Peacetime Atomic Future?” 
(ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: An ex- 
amination of Jane de Iongh’s biography 
of Margaret of Austria. April 3: Ed- 
ward Chiera’s “They Wrote on Clay.” 
(NBC-TV) Goodyear Play- 
house: “Chivington Raid” is a histor- 


9: 


10:00 p.m. 


MONDAY 
8: 


9: 


9: 


TUESDAY 
7: 


8: 


9: 


9: 


ical Western concerning the Army’s 
efforts to subdue Black Kettle, an In- 
dian chief who felt his people had 
been wronged. 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Henry Fon- 
da stars as the world-famous circus 
clown, Emmett Kelly, in an adaptation 
of Kelly’s autobiography, “Clown.” 

(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: An _ adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s “The Silver Blaze.” 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: Frank Love- 
joy stars in a melodrama entitled “The 
Long Count.” 

(CBS-TV) Father Knows 
Best: The last program of this better- 
than-average situation comedy series. 
Next week, Appointment with Adven- 
ture begins a new series of original 
adventure plays by leading television 
writers. 


MARCH 28 
00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
In “The Manufactured Clue,” a private 
detective concocts a clue to the solu- 
tion of a crime in an effort to trap 
a suspect. April 4: “Incident on_ the 
China Coast” is a dramatization of the 
recent shooting down by Red planes 
of an airliner bound for Hong Kong. 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: The title for 
tonight’s drama-documentary is “All 
My Mothers, Fathers.” On April 4, 
Producers’ Showcase (8 to 9:30 p.m.) 
will present Robert E. Sherwood’s 
“Reunion in Vienna.” Greer Garson 
stars in the role of Elena in this well- 
known romantic comedy. The story : 
deals with the situation which arises 
when a banished Hapsburg returns to 
Vienna for a family reunion after an 
absence of ten years. 

30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Iron Cobweb” is a psy- 
chological suspense story about a 
happy young mother who is gradually 
overcome by her fears. 


MARCH 29 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: Former Swedish Army Officer John 
Ericsson builds the United States Navy’s 
first ironclad warship, Monitor, in time 
to stop the Merrimac from breaking 
the Federal blockade of southern ports 
during the Civil War. Title: “The Ship 
That Shook the World.” 
00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circus Preview: The 
famous Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus will be given a national 
“dress rehearsal” when highlights of 
“The Greatest Show on Earth” are 
presented in a full-hour preview. The 
rogram will originate in New York’s 
Solio Square Garden where the 
circus will start its 1955 season the 
next da 


y. 

00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
George Brent and Gene Raymond star 
in “It’s Easy to Get Ahead,” a story of 
office politics on the executive level. 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
“The Scandal at Peppernut” is a turn- 
of-the-century story about a young 
schoolteacher who goes to Wisconsin 
to teach in a German-American “col- 
ony” that has been recently settled. 
On April 5, the Elgin Hour presents 
“Black Eagle Pass,” a suspense drama 
about an old rancher and his young 
bride in the wilds of New Mexico. 


ADVANCE ITEMS: The “Oscar” awards 


of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences will be simulcast on 
Wednesday, March 30, at 10:30 pm. 
(NBC & NBC-TV) 

Marlon Brando will be one of the 
two people televisited by Edward R. 
Murrow on Person to Person, Friday, 
April 1. (CBS-TV, 10:30 p.m.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 

















